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PEOPLE | 
BORROW WHERE 
THEY BANK [im 


AND sAMMERMILL SAFETY 
MORE REASON TO BANK WIT 


Some of your best loan prospects are the checking account customers 
you already have. And here is one new way to help attract new 
checking account customers: Offer them checks printed on 
Hammermill Safety paper. 

Hammermill Safety adds the best-known name in paper to the 
respected name of your bank. It suggests the care and attention you 
give to all banking details. And its specially sensitized surface helps 





1,600,000 Bell Telephone Share Owners 


Most are small share owners. Women are the largest group. 


More than 250,000 are Bell telephone employees. 


The Bell System is an outstand- 
ing example of American democracy 
in business, 

Millions of people use telephone 
service. 735,000 people work for 
the Bell companies. More than 
1,600,000 people own A-T.&T. stock. 


The owners of American ‘Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company stock 
are people in all walks of life. 

Most of them are small share own- 
ers. No one individual owns as much 
as 1/30th of one per cent of the 
stock. Many thousands own five and 
ten shares. About half own fifteen 
shares or less. 


Women are the largest group and 
hold the most stock. Over 250,000 
of the share owners ate Bell tele- 
phone employees. 


Some 85 per cent of all the shares 
are owned by individuals. In addi- 
tion to these direct owners of 
A.T.&'T’. securities, many millions of 
other people have an important, 
beneficial interest through the hold- 
ings of their insurance companies, 
pension funds, investment com- 
panies, unions, savings banks, etc. 


The total of direct and indirect 
owners represents the great majority 
of all the families in the country. 


A.T.& T. share owners, and the 
owncrs of A.T.&T'. bonds, are the 
financial foundation of our ability 
to serve. For without the money 
they have put in the business vou 


OWNERSHIP IS WIDESPREAD. A.T.&T. share owners live in cities, towns and on farms, 
in 22,000 communities throughout the country. About 450,000 of the shares are in 
two names, generally husband and wife. Many hundreds of hospitals, churches, libraries 
and charitable organizations are among the holders of A.T.&T. stock and bonds. 


would not have the quality and 
quantity of telephone service vou en- 
joy today. Nor would there be work 
and wages for 735,000 employees. 


Obviously, investors will continue 
to supply capital in the amounts 
required for present and future needs 
only if they can expect the Bell 
Svstem to earn a return on the 
money they invest that is reasonable 
in comparison with the earnings rates 
of other companies and industries. 


So telephone progress, and the ad- 
vantage to all that comes from push- 


ing ahead, begins with good carn- 
ings and our faith that Americans 
want good and improving service at 
prices which allow a fair profit. 


That is the way of life which in 
our country has stimulated inven- 
tion, nourished enterprise, created 
jobs, raised living standards and built 
our national strength. 


As long as we live by this principle 
—and earnings are sufficient to en- 
able us to carry it out—the future of 
the telephone is almost limitless in 
possibilities for service to vou. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





From Where We Sit... . 


About the Uses of Law 


“The lessons of paternalism ought to be unlearned and the better lesson taught 
that while the people should patriotically and cheerfully support their government, 


its functions do not include the support of the people.” 


N HIS STATEMENT of some weeks ago before the Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee, Secretary of 
the Treasury Anderson made this highly significant 

observation: ‘‘The decision by the Administration and 
the Congress to avoid a major tax cut last spring has 
been justified by events. Had we resorted to a tax cut we 
would not have had this demonstration of the econo- 
my’s inherent recuperative powers. We would have 
helped develop a philosophy that tax relief was neces- 
sary to pull us out of a downturn.” 


Right here, it seems to us, Secretary Anderson has hit 
upon a much neglected truth. Sound economic doctrine 
is all too frequently denied an opportunity to assert 
and prove itself. And the unsound and uneconomic meas- 
ures that stand in its way are given credit for the achieve- 
ment of a very great deal that could have been better 
achieved without them. 

As was pointed out by O. B. Jesness in a discussion of 
agricultural price supports which appeared in this maga- 
zine some years ago,* ‘“‘the 90 per cent supports during 
the war were largely of a stop-loss nature. Demand was 
strong enough to move prices above these levels in most 
instances. Contrary to widespread opinion, price sup- 
ports were not the primary factor either in farm in- 
comes or in cost of living during this period.” 

Rigid high price supports were nevertheless given 
credit for all that the war had accomplished by way of 
creating an insatiable demand for the food and fibre 
produced on our farms. So they were given a continuing 
green light long after the purposes for which they had 
been established had been fully met; and much of our 
agricultural plant has been functioning without benefit 
of the necessity for adjusting to the demand for its prod- 
ucts from that day to this. 

There are those, moreover, both in and out of Con- 
gress, who continue to blast away at Secretary Benson 
because agricultural surpluses have continued to mount 
as war-bred deficiencies around the world have faded 
into the distance, and productivity at home and abroad 
has grown by leaps and bounds under the stimulus of an 
unrealistic price structure. The failure is not Secretary 
Benson’s but our own. We have given him an impossible 
job. He has tried his best under the mandates given him 
to drive a wedge between the farmer and economic reali- 
ty, but has succeeded only in demonstrating to the satis- 
faction of all who are able to take an objective view of 
the matter that it can’t be done. 

In our appraisal of the gains that purport to have 
grown out of the multitude of legal restraints of one kind 
or another that we have placed upon the free play of 
economic forces, it behooves us to consider well whether 
those gains have been achieved because of the restraints 
in question or in spite of them. And it might be well to 


“BANKERS MONTHLY for September, 1953 
**For details write Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


—GROVER CLEVELAND 


consider now and then whether there are any gains at 
all that would justify a continuation of the status quo 
with reference to the existence of this or that piece of 
legislation, or the lack of it. 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has just completed 
another of its series of ‘‘Aircade’” swings around the 
country, in the course of which it held a dozen ‘‘Con- 
gressional Action”’ meetings at strategic points through- 
out the country, one of which we were privileged to at- 
tend. If we’re a bit more hopeful regarding the effective- 
ness of this program now than we were following at- 
tendance at a similar meeting two years ago, it is be- 
cause of the ever increasing signs that the right-thinking 
people of America, as typified in the leadership and 
membership of the U. S. Chamber, seem more deter- 
mined than ever to make their influence felt at the polls. 
For heavily stressed at this year’s meetings was the 
Chamber’s Political Participation Program, also de- 
scribed as an action course in practical politics.** 


Also mentioned were the Chamber’s Economic Discus- 
sion Groups, previously described in this space in con- 
siderable detail, which seem to us to do an almost indis- 
pensable job of complementing its Political Action Pro- 
gram. For political action that is wrongly motivated 
or based on misinformation is far worse than none at all. 

Most of the political action we’re discussing here ap- 
pears to concern itself with one central problem: a pres- 
ent or potential desire on the part of some person or 
group to exploit government or to seek government 
assistance and protection in the exploitation of others. 
But when that desire itself becomes the predominating 
influence in the formulation, enactment, and administra- 
tion of the laws by which we seek to restrain the same 
desire in others, all justification’ for the effort goes out 
the window. When law is used for the mere purpose of 
obtaining economic advantage in total disregard of con- 
siderations of simple justice, and when it is fought and 
resisted in the same attitude and to the same end, it 
becomes only an inadequate substitute for the tooth and 
claw of the jungle. 


The philosophy that says that government exists for 
the benefit of those who are sufficiently powerful to use 
it for their own purposes, has ever found its ultimate and 
most complete expression in autocracy. To recognize in 
that philosophy any degree of validity is to deny, in 
the same degree, the validity of the principle that all 
proper government derives “‘its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 


Editor 
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For prompt response 
to your correspondent 
banking needs 


At your finger tips—these and more than a 
score of other profitable, essential corre- 
spondent banking services—available to you 
through Bankers Trust. Hundreds of banks 
already rely on our unusually thorough and 
experienced facilities. 


In whatever way a New York bank can ad- 
vance your domestic or foreign transactions, 
Bankers Trust stands ready to act in your 
interest with speed and efficiency. 


Let us supply you with the details of our 
personalized services. Better still, call on us 
for a practical demonstration of the friendly 
way we can handle your requirements— great 
and small. 


FOREIGN BANKING 
SERVICE 


CREDIT 
INFORMATION 


CORPORATE TRUST 
SERVICE 


BOND PORTFOLIO 
ANALYSIS 


COLLECTION 
SERVICE 


CUSTODIAN SERVICE 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY & =) i! 


Deposit 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15,N.Y. \Shthnin Copies 
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NEW FINANCING 


Busy & Busier 


Reflecting soaring construction ex- 
penditures for schools, roads, water 
and sewer projects, and the like, sales 
of state and local government bonds 
added up to a record $7.4 billion in 
1958, a rise of $600 million over 1957. 
What’s more, all present indications 
point to another new record this year. 

Among recent tax-exempt offerings 
were $60 million State of New York 
bonds (via a group managed by The 
First National City Bank of New 
York and Lehman Brothers) at prices 
to yield from 1.70 per cent in 1960 
out to 3.00 per cent in 1979, and $40 
million City of Chicago bonds (via 
a group managed by The Northern 
Trust Co., Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., The First 
National Bank of Chicago, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Bankers Trust 
Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.) 
priced to yield from 1.90 per cent in 
1960 out to 3.30 per cent in 1977. 
Both issues met good investor recep- 
tions as municipals rallied despite the 
formidable visible supply. 

(For a list of principal managing 
underwriters of new municipal issues 
in 1958, see page 9.) 


Temporary Lull 


Corporate financing activity, in con- 
trast, has been relatively light. 


In the short- and medium-term sec- 
tor, commercial and industrial loans 
at the nation’s weekly reporting banks 
have declined $1.1 billion since the 
first of the year. The decline has been 
more than seasonal but less than the 
$1.8 billion drop in the like period last 
year. 

Net repayments by public utilities 
and transportation companies ($235 
million since the first of the year) 
have been unusually large, and out- 
standings of most other major cate- 
gories of business borrowers have con- 
tracted. In contrast, bank loans to 
manufacturers of metals and metal 
products have jumped $220 million, 
reflecting stepped-up auto production 
along with precautionary steel buying 
in anticipation of a possible strike this 
summer. 


Slow Start. The corporate new is- 
sue calendar has been similarly light 
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MELLON’S MAYER 


so far this year, although equity fi- 
nancing has increased. Recent top- 
rated debt emissions were $10 million 
Duquesne Light 44s (via Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and associates) at par, and $50 
million Illinois Bell Telephone 4%%s 
(via a group headed by Morgan 
Stanley & Co.) on a 4.32 yield basis. 
Receptions at those levels were just 
S0-so. 


If inventory accumulation and plant 
and equipment. spending pick up as 
expected, the present lull in corporate 
financing should prove only tempo- 
rary. 





TRUSTMAN TORRANCE 





EXECUTIVES 


New President 


Forty-nine-year-old John A. Mayer 
last month was named president of 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 
(resources: $2.1 billion) to succeed 
Lawrence N. Murray, 65, who con- 
tinues as a director. Thus Mr. Mayer 
joins a top management team con- 
sisting of Richard King Mellon, chair- 
man; Frank R. Denton, vice chairman 
and chief executive officer; and Jona- 
than S. Raymond and James N. Land, 
senior vice presidents. 


Mr. Mayer was president of Reli- 
ance Life Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh 
before joining the bank as a vice 
president in 1951. Rising swiftly at 
Mellon, he became executive vice 
president in charge of the banking 
department in June 1957. He also 
is a director of Armco Steel Corp., 
Blaw-Knox Co., Duquesne Light Co. 
and Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


To Senior VP 


Bascom H. Torrance, chairman of 
the trust investment committee of 
First National City Trust Co., moved 
up to senior vice president from vice 
president, a position he had held since 
1941. This was the first major appoint- 
ment made by the trust company 
since it abandoned its old “City Bank 
Farmers” name early last month. 


Long active in organized banking, 
the market-wise Torrance was chair- 
man of the New York State Bankers 
Association committee that prepared 
the way for liberalization of the law 
governing trust investments in the 
state. 


Back to BofA 


Tom B. Coughran, until recently 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
for International Affairs and U.S. Exe- 
cutive Director of the World Bank, 
has been appointed executive vice 
president and senior executive officer 
in New York City for Bank of Ameri- 
ca (International), a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Bank of America, NT&- 
SA. For the 52-year-old Coughran 
this is in effect a reaffiliation, as he 
was vice president and manager of the 
parent bank’s foreign department 
prior to accepting the Washington 
post in 1957. 


He first joined Bank of America in 
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‘Save 
up to 
10% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Specifically designed for banks 
dealing directly with the pub- 
lic. 


Provides regular insurance cov- 
erage on financed automobiles 
at approximately 20% below 
standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some cars, 
to as much as a 2% saving on 
an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features of 
a master policy—certificates of 
insurance and simplified rate 
charts. 


A stock company facility avail- 
able through your local insur- 


ance agent. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 21 


CHUBB & SON 


¥ 
HUBB & SO 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


Atlanta ® Chicago ® Dallas ® Denver 
Detroit © Huntington, W. Va. ® Los Angeles 
Montreal ® New Orleans ® Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh © San Francisco ® Seattle 
Toronto ® Washington, D. C. 


In what was described as the largest financial transaction ever completed 
in Nashville, a newly formed corporation, Spur Oil Co., acquired Spur 
Distributing Co., Inc., biggest independent distributor of gasoline in the 
world. First American National Bank handled all of the money and acted 
as stock issuing and transfer agent for Spur Oil, while another Nashville in- 
stitution, Equitable Securities Corp., managed the sale of: one million shares 
of Spur Oil stock. Present at the completion of the deal were (from left) 
Frank Cole, vice president and trust officer of First American; Gleaves Love, 
trust officer of First American; Thomas W. Gocdloe, vice president of Equit- 
able Securities and a director of Spur Oil; Parkes Armistead, chairman of 
First American; Ralph Owen, president of Equitable Securities; and Cecil 


Sims, representing Spur Distributing. 


1927, turned to international banking 
after World War II. 


Second Year 

Walker L. Cisler, president of The 
Detroit Edison Co., has been ap- 
pointed national chairman of the 1959 
Invest-in-America Week, which will be 
observed throughout the U. S. April 
26 through May 2. The 61-year-old 
utility executive also headed the week 
last year, now becomes the first na- 
tional chairman to serve for two years. 


Mr. Cisler’s appointment was an- 
nounced by Frederic A. Potts, presi- 
dent of The Philadelphia National 
Bank and chairman of the permanent 
National Invest-in-America Commit- 
tee. Born out of a suggestion back in 
1949, Mr. Potts explains, Invest-in 
America Week is a period ‘“‘when the 
importance of thrift and savings, 
which provide capital funds for ex- 
pansion ci business and industry in 
America, are emphasized.” Theme 
for the week: ‘‘Money at work means 
people at work.” 


PROGRESS REPORTS 


Commercial Credit’s '58 


In Chicago -one day last month, 
Charles C. Greene, president of Com- 
mercial Credit Co., and Charles J. 
Zimmerer, vice president-bank rela- 
tions, met with a group of reporters, 
bankers and analysts; simultaneously, 
chairman Edmund L. Grimes held a 
similar conference in New York. CC’s 
management could tell the financial 
community of another good year: 


Consolidated net income for 1958 
amounted to $26.8 million, or $5.29 
a share, compared with $26.9 million, 
or $5.33 a share, for 1957. Earnings 
of CC’s finance and insurance sub- 
sidiaries actually topped a year earlier 
by $1.5 million, so the over-all dip 
stemmed entirely from the company’s 
manufacturing operations. 


Net & Debt. Mainly responsible for 
the larger net income of CC’s finance 
companies in the face of lagging auto 
sales was a thumping $5.0 million 
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In the time it took you to sink a putt last night ... our night 
staff processed 2500 cash items 


Maybe you figured the nap wrong, 
and it took you roughly five minutes to stroke 
a ball firmly into the “cup’’. During those 
five minufes, our night staff processed some 
2500 cash items. 500 a minute is par for us. 

This means that many of the checks 
air-mailed to us in the afternoon are available 


t 


funds by the following morning. 

Our correspondents from coast to coast 
find this speed a very important advantage. 
You and your customers will, too. 

We’ll be happy to send you full details, 
or have one of our people drop in at your 
office in person. Call us at STate 2-9000. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


rier D.C. Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
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ANOTHER NEW 
ALL-TIME HIGH 


Deposits* 
Up 14.3% 


* $293,889,593 
DEC. 31, 1958 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


NATIONAL 
BAW KK orf arizona 


54 Offices in 40 Communities 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Largest and Friendliest 
Bank In Japan! 


Mind you, this is not an idle boast. We 
know we're the largest—187 branches 
throughout Japan—and we sincerely try 
to be the friendliest. We go the limit 
in trying to fulfill the banking and other 
requirements of our clients. 


Our New York office is at 42 Broadway 
—in london, Finsbury Circus—where a 
vast knowledge of the For East and a 
warm welcome await you. Domo arigato 
gozaimasu. 


tHe FUJI BANK trv. 


Founded in 1880 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices : 
New York . london . Calcutta 
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drop in the cost of borrowings. For 
CC, of course, debt is no small item. 
At year’s end: 

@ Long-term debt amounted to $569 
million. 

®@ Established credit lines with 427 
banks added up to $641 million, of 
which $192 million was in use. 

® Borrowings in the commercial paper 
market totalled $364 million. 


Is CC a growth situation? In answer 
to this question, officials point to the 
fact that the company’s per-share 
book value has doubled since 1949 
(to $44.87). Despite prospects of in- 
creased competition in the auto fi- 
nance field (from Ford and others), 
management expresses confidence that 
volume can be expanded, also looks 
to such new fields as fleet leasing 
and boat financing. 


Building Boom 


Two companies in different ends of 
the building industry last month re- 
ported banner years. Bank Building 
& Equipment Corp. announced a net 
profit for 1958 of $967,000 (vs. 
$767,000 in 1957) on record sales of 
$22.3 million. What’s more, the 
St. Louis-based company surged into 
1959 with a backlog of $23 million. 
“Our outlook for the future,” says 
BB&E president J. B. Gander, ‘‘is 
positive and bright.” 


National Homes Corp., largest home 
manufacturer in the U. S., boosted 
unit production 39 per cent last year 
and revenues 24 per cent (to $56.2 
million). Net earnings were $3.4 
million, or $1.91 a share, up from 


$2.0 million, or $1.10 a share, in 1957. 
As for 1959, exults chairman James 
R. Price, ‘‘this was the best start on 
a new year and the biggest jump cn 
the competition we have ever had.” 


MILESTONES 


Change & Progress 


@ The First National Bank of Miami, 
oldest bank in south Florida (since 
1902) and the largest in the state 
(assets: $331 million), opened for busi- 
ness in spanking new quarters (pic- 
ture). The new 18-story structure is 
located on famed Biscayne Boulevard, 
occupies an entire block. 


@ San Francisco’s American Trust Co. 
and Wells Fargo Bank broke off mer- 
ger talks. Says the joint announce- 
ment: “It has become clear that it 
is unlikely that a basis for merger 
satisfactory to both banks can be 
found.” 


@ Total net assets of the five mutual 
funds managed by Investors Diversi- 
fied Services, Inc., topped the $2 
billion mark for the first time. Assets 
of the funds rose $634 million during 
1958 and another $61 million in the 
first five weeks of 1959. 


@ First Western Bank & Trust Co. 
launched a new charge account ser- 
vice in the San Francisco Bay area, 
and Bank of America will soon extend 
its charge account plan throughout 
California following a successful test 
in the Fresno area. In the Midwest, 
First Wisconsin National Bank and 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 


MIAMI'S NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
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1957. Louis inaugurated check-credit plans. 
ames : . 
@ The First National Bank of Jersey 
rt on City (resources: $186 million) will PRINCIPAL MANAGING UNDERWRITERS 
P on acquire the West Hudson National OF NEW MUNICIPAL ISSUES IN 1958" 
oe. Bank of Harrison, N. J. ($23 million), 
subject to the usual shareholder and Amounts in Thousands of Dollars 
supervisory approval. Stockholders rae ore 
of the latter institution will receive Ch pd mane 
shares in the former on a one-for-nine aloe core > peering 
a basis. Bank of America, N.T. & S.A.........005. ‘ 500,098 
‘eines @ Officials of the recently consolidated First National City Bank of New York 468,068 
Denver United States National Bank Bankers Trust Co 355,352 
state 
. (BANKERS MONTHLY, Oct. 15, 1958) 
busi- : 263,839 ( 
(pic- have been granted a 60-day option to 259,456 ( 
ae i buy the three buildings and properties 202,741 ( 
nitied that comprise the Denver U. S. Na- First National Bank of Chicago 187,660 ( 
, tional Center from William Zecken- Harris Trust and Savings Bank 168,927 ( 
dorf’s Webb & Knapp Co. If the 
st Co. option is exercised as expected, it oa —_— & : C 156,632 ( 
| mer- would be the biggest ($16.5 million) Sr Ider, Peabody ” 143,009 ( 
— g mith, Barney & Co 139,912 ( 
unce- real estate sale in Colorado history. ibs Seen & Ca 136.855 
ae 2 @ Citizens National Trust & Savings Phelps, Fenn & Co 134,949 ( 
on Bank of Los Angeles shortened its 
als. name to Citizens National Bank. The oe a i oe Securities & Co 120,764 ( 
“of Los Angeles’ was dropped be- ee ee 119,973 ( 
wo ereeP Northern Trust Co. of Chicago 115,453 ( 
1utual cause the bank’s operations now ex- B. J. Van Ingen & Co 80,262 ( 
iversi- tend beyond Los Angeles County. Drexel & Co 75,936 ( 
ne $2 ; 
Aeneid * Rockland-Atlas National Bank of First of Michigan Corp 71,580 ( 
juring Boston hiked its regular quarterly Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 67,393 ( 
in the dividend to 4714 cents a share from Ira Haupt & Co 65,851 ( 
45 cents. The action places the stock Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co 62,588 ( 
on a $1.90 annual basis. C. J. Devine & Co 60,933 ( 
st Co. eee : 
‘t ser @The Michigan Bank, which has Marine Trust Co. of Western New York 53,051 ( 
zoomed from $20 million (assets) to J. P. Morgan & Co 51,589 ( 
wines d $150 million over the past three years, A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc 44,073 ( 
laa offered its stockholders rights to sub- Shields & Co oe 40,272 ( 
7 tail scribe for 20,000 additional shares at Equitable Securities Corp 39,796 ( 
eS ee es seein Ste F. S, Smithers & Co 38,947 ( 
k and ay eee a a ; “ ss ©, f ma = City Securities Corp 33,680 ( 
of St. will pay a stock dividend o per Goldman, Sachs & Co 31,461 
cent. Security-First National Bank 30,196 ( 
@ Bank of America (International) Braun, Bosworth & Co., Inc 29,380 ( 
will open a branch in Hong Kong Pinet Gavtiinvest Co 25.273 ( 
early next month. The branch is White, Weld & Co 2 4, 404 ( 
being established “because of Hong The Ohio Company 24,175 ( 
Kong’s increasing importance as a Kuhn, Loeb & Co 24,337 ( 
world trade center, Far Eastern Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 22,174 ( 
money market and manufacturing 
center.” Butcher & Sherrerd 21,252 ( 
Bear, Stearns & Co 20,000 ( 
@ Century Shares Trust, a mutual Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 19,350 ( 
fund specializing in bank and insur- National State Bank of Newark 19,177 ( 
. ance company stocks, split its stock Boland, Saffin & Co 19,072 ( 
Te ee eee First National Bank of Memphis 18,480 | 
ee American Trust Co., San Francisco 18,334 ( 
® The Ohio Citizens Trust Co. will Robinson-Humphrey Co., Inc 17,875 ( 
acquire the Spitzer-Rorick Trust & Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 17,613 ( 
Savings Bank of Toledo via an ex- McDonald & Co 17,227 ( 
change of shares, subject to the ap- *Based on issues of $500,000 or more. In co-managed issues the amount 
proval of stockholders and state and of the issue is divided equally among the co-managers, but each co- 
A Sas manager is credited with one issue with respect to the number of issues. 
Federal banking authorities. The Includes both general obligation and revenue bonds. Source: Investment 
merged bank will have resources of Bankers Association of America. 
more than $100 million. 
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Which is The Chase 
Manhattan Man ? 


Who are they? 


One is a local banker, the other is the man from 
Chase Manhattan. Hard to tell them apart, isn’t 
it? They’re similar in a lot of ways—in their 
interests, their outlook and the work they do. 


What are they doing? 


Solving a problem together. In this case, a loan 


for business. Very often, banks have requests for 


credit which they do not wish to handle alone. 
That’s where correspondent banking comes in 

and Chase Manhattan is the banker’s bank. As a 
correspondent, you can call on Chase Manhattan 


just as if it were an extension of your own bank. 


How do you fit in? 

Frequently our banking friends ask us to partici- 
pate in loan situations which they have developed. 
Sometimes, as a matter of policy, they prefer to 
spread their loan portfolios. Then there are occa- 
sions when they’re approaching their legal limit. 
When you need help—‘‘Talk to the people at 
Chase Manhattan”—you automatically add the 
specialized facilities and resources of a world- 
wide bank to yours. 


How can we help? 


As America grows, the need for correspondent 
bank facilities grows. The next time you are con- 
fronted with a problem that requires a working 
partner, we hope you will call on your man from 
Chase Manhattan. It’s a friendly way to work— 
and resultful. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered 1799 
Head Office: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





CITY LIMITS 


ATSONVILLE 


CALIFORNIA 
POP. 11572 ELEV. 25 


if WATSONVILLE moved to WASHINCTON... 


...-Washington transit items on Watsonville still couldn’t move much 
faster than they do right now via Bank of America! 


Wherever you are, Bank of America can save you days in California 
routing. Send cash letters direct to any one of the more than 600 
branches in our statewide network, and have your account credited 
the day they are received. Rejected items, returned direct, reach you 
without delay. 


For complete information about this unique correspondent service, 
write: Corporation and Bank Relations Department, Bank of 
America, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, or 660 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


Waban that brings Ocbfornia clown to yo. Hank of America 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The lines were again clearly drawn in the battle over bank merger legislation 
last month as Senate Banking Committee chairman A. Willis Robertson (D., Va.) intro- 
duced the merger bill ufged by the Federal bank supervisory agencies. The bill is 
co-sponsored by former Banking Committee chairmen J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.) 
and Homer Capehart (R., Ind.). 

Meanwhile, a tougher measure is being pushed by Sen. John Sparkman (D., Ala.) 
and Rep. Emanuel Celler (D., N. Y.), chairman of the House Judiciary Committee. 

The two approaches differ in these important respects: 

1) The Robertson bill would lodge jurisdiction over bank mergers with the 
bank supervisory agencies, while the Sparkman and Celler bills would in effect give 
the final authority to the Justice Department. 

2) The Robertson bill would provide safeguards against bank mergers "which 
might lessen competition unduly or tend unduly to create a monopoly." The Sparkman 
and Celler bills, in contrast, would ban mergers whose effect "may be substantially 
to lessen competition, or to tend to create a monopoly." 

The Senate probably will favor the Robertson bill, but the House may not go 
along. Qutcome, as a result, is doubtful. 


Senators Robertson, Fulbright and Capehart also teamed up to reintroduce the 
Federal Reserve Board’s proposed revision of bank reserve requirements. 

The bill would authorize the board to 1) permit member banks to count vault 
cash as part of their required reserves, 2) reclassify individual banks in central 
reserve and reserve cities to lower reserve classifications, and 3) vary reserve 
requirements for central reserve city banks over a range of 10 to 20 per cent, 
instead of over the present range of 13 to 26 per cent. 

Prospects for passage are good. 


A Senate Judiciary subcommittee has wound up hearings on bills by Senators 
Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.), Thomas Hennings (D., Mo.) and Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.) that would force General Motors out of the auto financing business and prevent 
Ford and Chrysler from getting into the field. The action was triggered by Ford’s 
recently announced plans to set up a wholly-owned financing subsidiary. 

Backers of the pending bills charge that GM’s GMAC enjoys an unfair competi- 
tive advantage over independent lenders, and that Ford’s entry into the field would 
put many of the independents out of business. The auto companies argue that their 
financing subsidiaries make lower rates available to the car-—buying public. 

Odds_are that automaker-—owned finance companies will be restricted in their 
Operations but not outlawed. 


The Joint Economic Committee will soon undertake "a broad inquiry into over-— 
all economic policies." Headed by liberal Sen. Paul Douglas (D., I1l.), the probe 
may prove decidedly unfriendly to the financial—business community. 
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Advice on Office Layout . 
Bank Money Orders . 
Bank Stock Purchases 
Bank Wire . 

Check Clearance Sesaien 

Collections . 

Commercial Paper 

Consumer Credit . 

Credit Information 
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Tax Assistance 
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This booklet presents the many services 
we provide for our correspondent banks. 


A copy is yours for the asking, 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


44 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WHAT KIND OF INFLATION? 


lt Will Make a Difference in Fed Policy 


For the near term, says this veteran observer, monetary policy may well be directed 







toward the maintenance of a level of business activity that will make it possible to 


NFLATION is perhaps the one term 
that has been most constantly 
used by the Federal Reserve 

authorities in their discussions of mon- 
etary policy. It has been difficult at 
various times in the past to grasp just 
what type of inflation they might have 
had in mind in these discussions, and 
to what degree central bank credit 
control could have been effective in 
dealing with the inflationary factors 
that have from time to time made their 
appearance. What the Fed seeks and 
is able to do toward restraining infla- 
tionary trends and tendencies, what- 
ever their nature, will probably prove 
to be the most important factor in all 
security markets over the rest of this 
year. 

As I see it, there are four major 
types of inflation with which we have 
to contend, and they can exist sepa- 
rately or concurrently. 

First, there is the classical type, 
in which there is an excess of money 
in relation to the supply of goods and 
services available. It seems that this 
type is the one that lends itself most 
readily to control through the regula- 
tion of the supply of bank credit and 
the terms upon which it is available. 


Second, there is the inflation grow- 
ing out of the operation of the wage- 
cost spiral, evidenced by a more or 
less constant rise in costs of produc- 
tion which tend to be passed on to the 
consumer, somewhat independently 
of the relationship existing between 
the supply and purchases of the goods 
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balance the budget at existing rates of taxation, but that course has its limitations. 


By D. WALTON MATTHEWS 


Manager, Bank and Institutional 


Investment Service Hayden, Stone & Co., New York 


affected. Our experience since World 
War II would indicate that central 
bank measures are relatively ineffec- 
tive in dealing with this type. 

Third is the type that is induced by 
government deficits which tend over a 
period of time to add to the money 
supply. They may occur either in a 
period of recession or one of business 
recovery; or even (although entirely 
without justification) while the coun- 
try is enjoying a condition of pros- 
perity. Here, also, the supply of 
goods may be either tight or abundant. 


The Fed on a Tight Rope 


It is this type with which the Fede- 
ral Reserve is most concerned at the 
moment, and it is the measures that 
the Fed adopts in its attempts to cope 
with it that are presently matters of 
prime concern to the market. For 
central bank techniques can conceiva- 
bly slow business down to the point 
where tax collections will be reduced 
and the deficit increased, thereby giv- 
ing rise to deficit-related inflationary 
potentials. Or they can help cure the 
deficit by promoting business to such 
a degree as to substantially increase 
tax revenues. The trick is to promote 
business levels to a point high enough 
to cause them to yield the taxes neces- 
sary to balance the budget without 
at the same time inducing one or both 
of the two kinds of inflation first men- 
tioned above. 

The fourth type of inflation is a 
flight from fixed rate securities such 







as government bonds, and from cur- 
rency. It is the emotional type, and 
is based upon fear of the purchasing 
power of money and the inelastic in- 
come of fixed rate securities. It is 
chiefly contributed to by recurring 
government deficits, and is the least 
susceptible to controls by central bank 
authorities. There seems little doubt 
that there was a slight touch of this in 
1958, as reflected by the rise in stock 
market, and the low repute of govern- 
ment securities. The essential dif- 
ference between type three and type 
four is found in the fact that recurring 
deficits can occur over a long period, 
as they have in this country, without 
inducing the fear element. It seems 
pertinent to inquire how much further 
government deficits can go from now 
on, without involving this explosive 
factor. This underlines the necessity 
for balancing the budget out of in- 
creased business activity, or at least 
making substantial progress in this 
direction, if it is politically impossible 
to raise taxes or reduce government 
expenditures. 


It has appeared until very recently 
that both the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve were more concerned with 
preventing classical inflation than they 
were with the elimination of a Treas- 
ury deficit. Recently, however, there 
seems to have been a change of em- 
phasis, and if this is the case it can 
have an important effect on both the 
bond and the stock market. The ex- 


tent to which this is true, if it is, 
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will be revealed by the type of financ- 
ing the Treasury employs and the 
support that is given to it by the 
Federal Reserve. 

The Federal Reserve’s policy under 
all conditions has been to promote 
business activity to what it regards as 
a sustainable level, and to restrict 
credit when business is approaching or 
has attained a level that it regards as 
unsustainable. In the 1957 period 
there was very little, if any, of the 
classical inflation—an excess supply of 
money in relation to goods and ser- 
vices available. But the wage-cost 
spiral was certainly present, and is 
with us still. The Fed did not believe 
the business tempo of that period 
could be sustained and proceeded to 
slow it down by applying credit 
restraint measures. 

The difficulty of the Fed’s position 
when it assumes this particular role 
lies in the fact that it runs the risk of 
business activity subsiding to a point 
lower than the sustainable level which 
it seeks to achieve and maintain by the 
restrictive measures it has brought 
into play. When business does go to 
a lower level, as it did in the present 
instance, tax revenues fall sharply, 


BUDGET RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE U. S. 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


and we emerge with an inflationary | 


factor of another sort in the form of a 
budgetary deficit. 


The prospect of a $12 billion budge- 
tary deficit in the current fiscal year 
has caused a spectacular rise in equity 
prices. Although it has probably not 
yet run its full course, this rise has 
already produced price-earnings ratios 
in the case of many stocks that have 
never been seen before. Previous to 
the recent Treasury financing, it 
looked as if the Fed and Treasury 
were going to pursue pretty much the 
same course as that followed in 1957. 
But recent pronouncements of Federal 
Reserve authorities and the Treasury’s 
most recent financing experience tend 
to suggest that there will be a change 
of policy. 


States Treasury Policy 


It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection the following comment taken 
from a statement recently made by 
Charles J. Gable, Jr., Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, before the 
Joint Economic Committee: 


“‘A discussion of the environment in 
which Treasury financing took place 


ON BASIS OF TREASURY STATEMENTS 


FISCAL YEAR TOTALS, 1952 - 1959; CUMULATIVE MONTHLY FOR FISCAL YEARS 1958 AND 1959 


in 1958 would not be complete without 
reference to the rather dramatic 
changes in the market environment in 
which the Treasury had to do its 
financing. With interest rates declining 
and bond prices rising early in the 
year the Treasury had little difficulty 
selling securities which were priced 
very close to the market at the time 
they were issued. Subsequent market 
rises resulting from investor anticipa- 
tion of continuing recession and mone- 
tary ease made each new security look 
quite attractive soon after issuance. 
As a result, particularly with regard 
to the 2 5/8 per cent seven-year bond 
which was offered in June, there was 
an increased amount of speculative 
activity in new Government issues on 
the assumption of a continuation of 
these trends. ... As a result many 
speculative buyers who had financed 
their purchases on little or no margin 
were forced to liquidate them. The 
resulting disturbance was very un- 
settling to the entire market... . 


“A recurrence of such activity 
should be prevented. The general pub- 
lic should be better protected against 
such excesses. ... The Treasury is 
at present studying this problem and 


TREASURY 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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consultations are under way with the 
Federal Reserve System and with 
various other groups in the financial 
markets to see what steps can be 
taken to restrain undue speculation 
without at the same time hampering 
legitimate dealer operations. .. . 


“We will continue in 1959 to pur- 
sue the major objectives which have 
guided our operations during the past 
year. The Treasury will continue ‘to 
secure its necessary funds at as rea- 
sonable a cost to the taxpayer as pos- 
sible consistent with the major ob- 
jective of contributing to sound eco- 
nomic growth. We will continue to se- 
cure our funds as largely as possible 
from true savers rather than from 
commercial banks in order to reduce 
the inflationary potential of our finan- 
cing operations during a period of ris- 
ing economic activity. ...” 


Tightening Won’t Relieve Deficit 


It appears now that the Treasury 
has very little chance of selling long- 
term bonds; and present indications 
are that the Fed will only moderately 
tighten credit, notwithstanding the 
business revival now under way. But 
it has become abundantly clear that 
the government deficit type of infla- 
tion can be cured only in one of three 
ways, and that the effectiveness of 
none of them would be improved by 
much further tightening of credit. 


The first of these is to adopt a 
course that is calculated to cause busi- 
ness activity to rise to a level where 
taxes will cover the Treasury deficit at 
existing tax rates. That is what the 
President had in mind when he de- 
livered his budget message. Quite a 
few people believe the budget estimate 
is optimistic, both with regard to the 
extent of the business recovery on 
which it is based, and its assumptions 
with reference to prospective Federal 
expenditures. 


The other ways by which a bal- 
anced budget may be achieved are 
quite obviously by raising taxes or by 
drastically reducing government ex- 
penditures, or both. Neither seems 
likely to have much chance with the 
present Congress. So it seems quite 
clear that our success in coming out 
of fiscal 1960 without a budgetary 
deficit is going to depend very heavily 
on a business recovery that is in no 
way hampered by a lack of credit, 
either in the long- or short-term cate- 
gory. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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~INTER-COUNTY TITLE 


GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1927 


Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 
certainty with 
TITLE INSURANCE 
18 OFFICES 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONN., 
MASS., MARYLAND, OHIO, 
INDIANA, FLORIDA, DELAWARE, 
KENTUCKY, VIRGINIA, WEST VA. 
AND DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-2700 


When you look Southwest, 
focuson ARIZONA! 


1947 1957 
Manufacturing Output § $117,000,000 $ 460,000,000* 
Personal Income 749,000,000  1,988,000,000 
Retail Sales 649,000,000 1,473,165,000 
Life Ins. in Force 457,000,000  2,139,000,000 


NATION'S 
FASTEST | 
GROWING 
ECONOMY 


*Light, clean, technical industry — the kind we wel- 
come — has “discovered” Arizona to the extent that 
in 1957 Manufacturing ranked first among our major 
sources of income. 


While we can hardly lay claim to being an “industrial 
state,” a simple projection of our past ten-year growth 
makes for very interesting speculation! 


Coal le Briar 


President 


when you want information 
about Arizona 


ASK THE ONE BANK 
THAT SERVES ALL ARIZONA 


“ . 
’ ” 
Qncyora’s Bark Resources Over $4 Billion 





Photographs...Indexes. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 3lst year 


**Recordak’’ is a trademark 
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s.| Cancels or Endorses! 


The Recordak Reliant Microfilmer does this 


3-way job automatically . . . in one operation 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Just feed checks (or 
other items) by the handful. With its 
high-speed automatic feeder, the Reliant 
can photograph them at a 400-per-min- 
ute clip. Feeder also ends worries about 
missed pictures. Items that are stuck 
together are stopped at the feeder. 
This eliminates the biggest cause of 
missed pictures. 


INDEXES. Set the Kodamatic Index 
dials while you microfilm, and your 
film record is indexed photographi- 
cally! Lets you find any pictures in sec- 
onds with a Recordak Film Reader. 
What a convenience for your transit 
and bookkeeping department . . . in 
fact wherever you refer to records. 


CANCELS OR ENDORSES. Auto- 
matic endorser, a worthwhile accessory 
for the Reliant, cancels or endorses 
checks as they are photographed. Take 
advantage of Recordak 30-day free trial 
offer and job-test this Reliant feature 
and all the others in your bank. Mail 
coupon for details. No obligation. 


JORDAK CORPORATION 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
entlemen: Please send me folder describing the Recordak Reliant with Kodamatic Indexing. 


Bank 


Street 
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Several weeks agovsome trial bal- 
loons were sent up by the Treasury 
with a view to testing the possibility 
of breaking through the present statu- 
tory limit of 414 per cent on the 
amount of interest that may be paid 
on U. S. government bonds. This 
seemed to indicate that the market 
would be called upon to absorb an ad- 
ditional amount of long-term bonds 
at competitive interest rates.* But 
discussions of this proposal died out 
very suddenly, quite possibly as a 
result of the experience of the Treasu- 
ry in its most recent financing with 
the 4’s of 1980. There would now ap- 
pear to be good reason, both political 
and economic, to suppose that the 
Treasury will not soon ask for such an 
increase. 

It is quite clear that a request for a 
higher limit on bond interest, under 
present conditions, could be a highly 
unsettling influence in the market. 
Investors would not know what high- 
er limit, if any at all, might be placed 
on the permitted rate if the proposal 
were acted on favorably by Congress. 
They would not know to what extent 
the Treasury might be inclined to push 
the sale of long term bonds, and the 
proposal itself would contain strong 
implications of its intentions to do 
just that. 

The Treasury will have to ask Con- 
gress for another increase in the 
present temporary debit limit of $288 
billion which expires in June. While 
it is entirely illogical for Congress to 
haggle about increasing the debt limit 
so that the Treasury may issue securi- 
ties in the amount made necessary, 
in part, by the expenditures which 
Congress itself has authorized, the fact 
remains that there is more than likely 
to be an extended discussion of the 
matter before another increase is 
granted. The increase in the debt limit, 
of course, is absolutely essential, while 
a higher limit on bond interest would 
be of questionable use at present. 
Since, therefore, a request for permis- 
sion to increase the rate that may. be 
paid on bonds could only serve to 
complicate the issue, there would 
seem to be little likelihood that the 
Treasury will say any more about it 
for the present. 


The amount of money available 
among bona fide residual buyers for 
long-term government investment is 


*A bond by definition is any government security 
with a maturity of more than five years from date 
of issue. There is no limit on the rate of interest 
that may be paid on notes, certificates and bills. 
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quite limited. This was illustrated 
by the somewhat unsatisfactory re- 
ception given the 4’s of 1980, even 
though the amount offered was lower 
than had been anticipated. 


The only way that the Treasury can 
sell any substantial amount of long- 
term bonds is to actually take money 
away from the various lines of busi- 
ness activity, such as housing and 
plant expansion and improvement by 
corporations and, to a lesser degree, by 
municipalities. In the case of the first 
two, any substantial reduction in the 
amount of funds available for housing 
or business would entail grave danger 
of reducing business activities to the 
extent that it would precipitate an- 
other recession. A turn-down in bus- 
iness before it has recovered to the 
full measure necessary to provide bud- 
get-balancing tax revenues, would en- 
tail a very grave risk of a further flight 
from dollar and from government 
securities. 


Question DoHar’s Stability 


Should this turn of events take 
place, the public would believe, and 
perhaps rightly so, that a period of 
recurring federal deficits of substantial 
proportions would be the best that 
could be expected. This would also 
have very unfortunate repercussions 
abroad, as was recently pointed out by 
Fed Chairman Martin following a trip 
to the Far East in the course of which 
he found that developments in this 
country were giving rise to questions 
in the minds of many of the people 
encountered regarding our own Gov- 


ernment’s financial stability and the 
long-range purchasing power of our 
dollar. 


The proposition that the Treasury 
is not presently in position to sell 
additional long-term bonds in any 
consequential amount is further sup- 
ported by the cash-ins experienced 
on the last refunding. On an ex- 
change offer which was generous by 
any comparison with outstanding 
securities, the public elected to turn 
in about 23 per cent of the February 
maturities for cash rather than ex- 
change them for the 334’s of 1960 
and the 4’s of February 1962 which 
they were offered. Although both of 
these securities have reached modest 
premiums above the offering price, the 
cash attrition noted above made it 
necessary for the Treasury to an- 
nounce a tax anticipation issue of a 
billion and a half dollars in order to 
replenish its cash position. 


The Treasury probably will need 
six or seven billion dollars in the second 
half of the year due to the uneven 
collection of corporation taxes. This 
would still be the case if the Treasury 
were on a balanced budget for the full 
calendar year. The probabilities ap- 
pear strong that the greater portion 
of the Treasury’s refunding and fi- 
nancing operations for the rest of this 
year will have to be geared to the port- 
folio needs of the country’s commercial 
banks. It also appears likely that the 
non-bank purchasers of short govern- 
ment securities will take a lesser a- 
mount than they did in the second half 
of 1958. 


If business ‘recovers and corpora- 
tions are obliged to increase their bor- 
rowings, which seems likely in the 
light of the seasonal pattern and pres- 
ent trends, they will be inclined to sell 
short governments. This process is 
likely to generate an increase in the 
money supply as represented by bank 
deposits, during the remainder of the 
year. This, in turn, could readily 
have the effect of causing stock 
prices to advance; perhaps not as 
dramatically as in 1958 under much 
the same influences, but nevertheless 
to a sufficient degree to make the 
possibility a factor worth considering. 


The attitude of the Federal Reserve 
seems to be foreshadowed in a recent 
address by President Alfred Hayes of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Said Mr. Hayes, ‘“‘There is an 
understandable leaning on the part 
of the monetary authorities toward 
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economy and restraint in Federal 
spending. I should emphasize, how- 
ever, that it is not for the monetary 
authorities to presume to decide how 
the nation should divide the use of its 
resources between private and public 
activities. That decision must be 
made by the people as a whole, both 
individually and collectively, through 
their elected representatives.” 

“However, it is, I think, quite ap- 
propriate for the monetary authorities 
to urge that, except in unusual cir- 
cumstances such as a period of reces- 
sion, whatever public expenditures are 
decided upon should be covered by 
taxes or other revenues, and that when 
boom conditions develop revenues 
should exceed expenditures. The cur- 
rent effort to produce a balanced bud- 
get in fiscal 1960 is a contribution of 
the greatest importance, not only 
toward fiscal responsibility, but also 
to monetary stability.” 

To summarize, there can be no 
doubt that the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities would like to see Congress 
deal with our deficit-induced inflation 
by the most direct means available to 


debt takes 
a tiny SLICES)? (un tnonm 

‘rom ] 
Puerto Rico’s 
BUDGET 


In pleasant contrast to the heavy debt burdens 
of many governments today, only 2.8% of the 
Commonwealth budget of Puerto Rico is needed 
to meet current debt service. While Puerto 
Rico’s debt since 1940 has remained at a re- 
markably low level, its taxable resources have 
multiplied many times over. 

Education, health and public welfare account 
for over 50% of Puerto Rico’s 1958-59 outlay for 
public expenditures. Furthermore, roads, bridges 
and communications call for 7.8% and industrial 
and agricultural development for over 10%. 
Puerto Rico’s public revenues are being wisely 
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it, namely, by the elimination or re- 
duction of the least essential of the 
non-military expenditures that make 
up our Federal budget. Perhaps rank- 
ing highest among such expenditures 
in the minds of everybody is the 
scandalous outlay of $6 billion for 
the farm program. Next in order of 
desirability would be a sufficient in- 
crease in taxes to close the gap. While 
these authorities are realistic enough 
to know that there is little reason to 
hope that either of these courses will 
be adopted in the near future, they 
nevertheless insist that the budget 
must be balanced at the earliest prac- 
tical date. That is the epitome of Mr. 
Hayes’ speech. 


There remains, then, the single al- 
ternative of somehow generating suf- 
ficient taxes at:existing rates to get 
the job done, and the fed’s contribu- 
tion to that end will quite inevitably 
lie in the creation of more credit and 
further additions to the money sup- 
ply. That appears to be the course 
which it is now adopting, although it 
is doing so with a considerable show of 
reluctance. But there is no certainty 
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that it will cling to this policy if it 
becomes clear that it is merely creat- 
ing a relatively excessive supply of 
money, which, in turn, is giving rise 
to the classic type of inflation men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article. 


There is also the possibility that the 
outlines of the type of inflation with 
which the Fed is contending will be- 
come blurred. Federal Reserve activi- 
ties in 1957, for example, were to a 
considerable degree generated in an 
attempt to control the wage-cost spi- 
ral; and the early switch to a less easy 
policy in 1958 occurred well in ad- 
vance of any perceptible revival in the 
demand for credit. Something of that 
sort could happen again. 

If the Federal Reserve follows the 
course of supplying reserves a little on 
the generous side to meet the Treasu- 
ry’s pressing needs, and to get business 
back to a level where taxes, at existing 
rates, will pay the tab, it will prob- 
ably mean a further upward impetus 
to the stock market and a more or 
less stable bond market. If, on the 
other hand, the Fed deems it desirable 
to clamp down on the use of bank 
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spent on a dynamic, diversified program of 
development. The results are evident through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

Puerto Rico’s proven capacity to build future 
progress and improve the welfare of its people 
largely out of current income has enabled the 
Commonwealth to operate with a moderate 
debt burden. Low debt is also a basic factor in 
the soundness of Puerto Rico’s general obliga- 
tion bonds which, at current prices, provide 
substantial tax-free income, as do the revenue 
bonds of the various Authorities. 


















credit, notwithstanding a continuing 
deficit, it could mean a sharp rise in 
interest costs, particularly in the case 
of short maturities, and have at least 
a restraining effect on equity prices. 
As stated at the beginning of this 
article, what the Federal Reserve 
does with regard to the problems posed 
probably will be one of the most im- 
portant influences on all security 
prices for the rest of this year. Many 
institutional investors in stocks prob- 
ably feel less certain regarding the 
course to be followed than at any pre- 
vious period in their investment ex- 


perience. There are at least three 
methods of approach to the problems 
presented: 


(1) Fundamental statistical studies 
in which earnings are projected as far 
as possible, but supplemented by care- 
ful studies of individual stocks which 
relate their performance to some 
standard of measurement such as the 
Dow-Jones industrial average. Such 
studies should perhaps include com- 
parison of the relative performance of 
individual stocks on the basis of their 
ratio of price appreciation, earnings 
per share, and price times earnings. A 
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stock showing favorable ratios in all 
three phases of the study is likely to 
indicate either better appreciation 
possibilities than the average, or 
stronger defensive possibilities. 

(2) Constant scrutiny of the money 
supply factor for inflationary or defla- 
tionary implications. The reversal 
from a tight to an easy money policy 
set off dynamic stock advances in 
September of 1953, and again last 
year. Tight credit conditions helped 
put a top on many stocks as early as 
mid-1956, to be followed by the gene- 
ral break in prices in late 57. 

(3) Careful regard for tried and 
proved technical studies of the mar- 
ket. Technical studies are based upon 
the price action of stocks themselves. 
These may indicate, at turning points, 
either a strong accumulation or a 
strong distribution which at the time 
appears to be running counter to the 
implied statistical factors. This ap- 
proach proved unusually valuable in 
1958 as indicating forthcoming ad- 
vances, many of which could not have 
been predicated upon statistical stud- 
ies. It may be valuable some time in 
the not too distant future as an indi- 
cator of possible declines somewhat in 
advance of the time when similar con- 
clusions can be drawn from findings 
based on other approaches. 


Fed Must Have Help 

This article pretends to be nothing 
more than a bit of provocative con- 
jecture as far as the future is con- 
cerned; but it does purport to be 
something like an accurate presenta- 
tion of the facts now surrounding the 
whole question of anti-inflationary 
policy and the implications they hold 
for our securities markets. 


The ultimate responsibility for 
bringing our Federal budget into a 
condition of balance lies, of course, 
with our Congress; that is to say that 
it lies with the people to whom our 
Congress is answerable. In the face 
of a wilful neglect of that responsi- 
bility, the Fed will be powerless to 
cure the deficit or to deal effectively 
with its consequences. And by the 
same token, the responsibility for re- 
moving or minimizing the inflationary 
impact of the wage-cost spiral lies 
with management and labor. Mone- 
tary policy, in the last analysis, can 
do only what can be done by regulat- 
ing the supply of money and credit, 
and to expect more of the Federal 
Reserve and Treasury authorities is 
to expect the impossible. 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments ¢ Municipals ¢ Corporates 
By William B. Hummer 





A misty atmosphere dominated by investor caution heralds the arrival of 
spring to the marketplace for prime debt securities. Governments, municipals and 
corporates registered a surprisingly good performance in February, but there are 
indications that a crucial period just ahead will test existing price levels. 

Ability of last month’s strong municipal market to absorb a record volume of 
offerings, together with slightly firmer Government prices and a gradually easing 
bill rate, supported earlier Federal Reserve assertions that interest rates and 
yields were high enough at this stage of the business recovery. 

But fundamental forces suggest that an abrupt breakthrough to higher short— 
term yields and rates, followed by sympathetic firming of yields on longer maturi- 
ties, could form this spring. Some market circles reminisce that easing of yields 
similar to last month occurred in early 1956 and 1957, but the trend was sharply 
reversed when spring business upturns materialized. 





















Non—bank investment demand was responsible for last month's easing of yields 
in the Government market. This is underlined by a decline in Government holdings 
of reporting banks by $200 million between December 31 and late February. To what 
extent will brisk corporate, pension fund and state and local government demand 
for Treasury bills and other short-term paper prove temporary? 

Another buoyant factor last month was a welcome hiatus in Treasury financing 
activity. This gave the market a breather and improved investor sentiment a bit. 



























But it should be noted that powerful underlying factors have not changed, and 
that these cloud the longer-range market outlook. Need for capital funds this 


year by 1) the Treasury and 2) the private sector of the economy is immense. 

Aggregate private demand for long-term funds is expected to reach record 
heights this year, as increased municipal and mortgage demand more than offset a 
decline in corporate capital borrowing. 

Total corporate borrowing for inventories and accounts receivable is expected 
to be about the same this year as in 1955 and 1956, and in addition corporations 
will require more cash for higher tax payments. Much of this borrowing will be 
short-term, via bank loans. Since corporations have substantial holdings of 
Governments that mature this year (they financed the bulk of the fiscal 1959 deficit 
in late 1958 and also have absorbed most of this year’s Treasury offerings) there 
could be a double impact on the market when 1) corporations become net sellers 
of short—terms and 2) approach banks for loans. 

Corporate liquidity has been higher because of sharply improved earnings. 
This is customary in the early stages of a business recovery; but this very recov— 
ery could increase need for funds later on and accelerate a return to tight money. 

In the first six months of most recent years, corporations have been fairly 
Substantial net sellers of Governments. Similarly, the Federal debt usually has 
been reduced seasonally. This year, however, the debt is expected to rise about 
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$2 billion between January 1 and June 30. Even a slight reduction in corporate 
holdings of Governments could therefore have some impact toward higher yields. 


Overhanging the market at all times is the approaching tide of successive 
Treasury financings. Late this month a cash financing of from $2.5 to $3.5 
billion should be announced. In May, there will be a refunding of $2.7 billion 
special bills and $1.8 billion 14 per cent certificates. Another cash financing 
is due in late May or early June. In the last half of 1959, cash financings may 
total as much as $10 billion (assuming no deficit), plus a number of refundings 
that guarantee the Treasury’s entrance into the market at frequent intervals. The 


question of a fiscal 1960 deficit (which would be financed in late 1959) therefore 
has profound debt management implications as well as bearing on investor psychology. 
And _ in the realm of investor psychology, there has been no evidence of a 
Significant change in basic preference for short maturities and liquidity. Only 
such a change can check ultimately higher yields. Washington officials believe the 
outcome of the battle of the budget will be a potent market factor. Success in 
achieving balance could restore a semblance of investor confidence; but any new 
fiscal 1960 deficit, in the midst of business upturn, could have grave results. 


Although President Eisenhower announced that the Treasury would if necessary 
request a rise in the 43 per cent interest ceiling on issues maturing in more 
than five years, there apparently is no intention to do so unless yields on out- 
standing issues approach and penetrate this level. Meanwhile, there is no indica— 
tion that the Treasury will be able to market any but short maturities in months 
ahead. Lack of a genuine long-term Treasury market, plus keen competition from 
higher-yielding mortgages, corporates and municipals, have dashed hopes. 

The Fed announced that at the end of January total money supply (demand 
deposits, time deposits, currency outside banks and postal savings) had increased 
to $239.2 billion, a whopping $14.4 billion gain from one year earlier. The money 
supply will be increased no further, although the authorities have made it plain 
that credit policy now is "neutral—-—midway between restraint and ease." Bank 
reserve positions have been comparatively taut, with average net borrowed reserves 
at about $100 million recently; a pickup in bank loan demand, together with a 
shifting of corporate Government holdings into bank portfolios, could bring about 
a rapid upturn in net borrowed reserve positions. 


Continued improvement in the municipal market despite heavy offerings had by 


the beginning of March cancelled out losses sustained since last summer. Major 
issues were swept up and moved to premiums under very heavy demand; the $103.5 


million New Housing Authority bonds were marketed very successfully. Brisk demand 
also prevailed for dozens of smaller issues. 

One reason for municipal strength appears to be that buyers of corporates 
have been purchasing tax-exempts pending a revival of large corporate offerings. 
Another is the expectation that life insurance companies may be bigger buyers of 
municipals if taxes are increased. But recent municipal strength may be temporary. 
Market vigor could be dissipated by firmer Government yields and a continued heavy 
flow of offerings. 


The calendar for corporate offerings continues quite skimpy, and emissions 


have been lean for the past two months——which has aided prices. The yield spread 
between corporates and Treasurys has continued razor-—thin, meaning that any weak- 


ness in the Government market could result in a quick firming of corporate yields. 
The new Duquesne Light 43s, offered at par, yielded less than i of 1 per cent 
more than the new Treasury 4s of 1980. 
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Trends in— 


TRUST INVESTMENTS 


From the Mid-Winter Trust Conference of 
the American Bankers Association last month 
came these investment opinions and predic- 


tions: 


® Common stocks will continue to receive 
increasing emphasis in pension fund and 


other portfolios. 


@ In the fixed-income segment, the trend is 
to a program of improving yields. 


Changing Pattern 
C. Wadsworth Farnum, vice president of 
Bankers Trust Co., on investments for pen- 
sion and profit-sharing trusts: 
wrt is the practical task of the 

portfolio manager? It is to 
manage the funds to achieve the best 
investment return, consistent, of 
course, with the purposes for which 
the reserves are created. These pur- 
poses, it seems clear, preclude specu- 
lative and untried ventures. They 
do not, however, prevent the mana- 
ger from adopting and carrying out 
an aggressive investment policy and 
program, and enable him to take full 
advantage of the exercising of his best 
judgment as to what constitute re- 
warding investments in a dynamic 
economy. 


If in the exercise of that investment 
judgment, substantial amounts of 
common stocks seem indicated, they 
can and should be purchased. If the 
best values seem to be in industries 
and companies in which initial divi- 
dend returns are small, primarily be- 
cause the prospects are so favorable 
that managements prudently reinvest 
a substantial portion of earnings in 


@ Some industries look much more attractive 
than others right now; and, because of man- 
agement and other factors, individual com- 


panies may markedly outperform the rest of 


their industry. 


® Despite problems, real estate and mortgage 


investments merit another look. 


the business, the low return should not 
be a deterrent to purchase because of 
the long term nature of the investment. 


I believe that the key to successful 
investment in common stocks is 
through the selection of industries 
which have the best prospects, and 
the choice of companies within those 
industries with managements skillful 
enough to capitalize. 


It is my opinion, therefore, that we 
shall continue to see increasing em- 
phasis on common stocks. I also be- 
lieve that the trends which have been 
in evidence in the fixed-income seg- 
ment of the portfolio will continue. 
Basically, the trend has been away 
from emphasis on minimizing credit 
risks (with the consequent sacrifice of 
something in yield) to a program of 
improving yields. The shift from 
government to corporate bonds is 
only the most obvious step in this 
direction. In the corporate field, 
there has been more and more em- 
phasis on direct placements rather 
than public offerings, which has tend- 
ed to bolster the yield. 


Other trends in fixed-income in- 
vestments are toward a greater use of 


Following are highlights from conference 
addresses and discussions on investments: 


mortgages and real estate, particular- 
ly sales-and-leasebacks. Again, the 
objective is to obtain a higher yield. 


It is not surprising, in a period of 
rising interest rates, that preferred 
stocks have been of declining import- 
ance in pension-fund portfolios. Cer- 
tainly those purchased at times of ap- 
preciably lower rates are now some- 
thing of a problem, because there 
seems little likelihood of salvaging the 
entire amount of the original invest- 
ment, which the market now values at 
considerably lower levels. It seems 
apparent that pension-fund trustees 
have generally concluded that the ab- 
sence of a maturity makes preferreds 
generally unattractive and that their 
use should be restricted principally to 
convertible issues and those with 
sinking funds. 


This is not to say that if purchases 
can be confined, on a time basis, to 
periods of high rates, they may not 
work out reasonably satisfactorily; but 
many trustees, with good reason, pre- 
fer when they abandon investments 
with a fixed maturity, to go all the 
way into commons rather than invest 
in preferreds. 
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Which Industries ? 


A panel on investments headed by 
Thomas J. Moroney, vice president and 
senior trust officer of Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, and also including: 
Thomas J. Herbert, executive vice presi- 
dent of Investors Management Co., Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; M. Dutton Morehouse, 
manager of Brown Bros. Harriman & Co. 
in Chicago; Ragnar D. Naess of Naess & 
Thomas, New York; and Paul A. Pflueger, 
Jr., financial vice president of Title In- 
surance & Trust Co., Los Angeles. (Con- 
clusions are those of the entire panel in 
some cases and of individual panelists in 
other cases.) 


SOME companies are likely to grow at 
above average rates because of 
technological or scientific advances, 
expanding demand for natural re- 
sources, or their ability to serve fast- 
growing markets. Companies in this 
broad area may include electronics, 
instruments, oil and gas, aluminum 
and light metals, paper and contain- 
ers, air conditioning, life insurance, 
electric utilities, foods and grocery 
chains, recreational products, cement, 
and home modernization materials. 


However, where current income is 
a primary objective of the trust, em- 
phasis may well lean toward bonds 
and preferred stocks in categories 
where satisfactory yields are obtain- 
able. In other cases, current income 
is obtainable from common stocks of 
companies already well established 
which may have less than average 
growth prospects. Among these are 
railroads, rayon and textiles, nonferr- 
ous metals, and tobacco. ; 


A compromise between prospects of 
reasonable growth and satisfactory 
income may be obtained through com- 
mitments in certain of the department 
stores, finance companies, banks, 
steels, rubbers, motors, foods, bever- 
ages and machinery issues. 

Public utilities serving growing 
areas with gas and electricity con- 
tinue to show higher earnings and 
consistent increases in dividend pay- 
ments. Kilowatt usage is expanding, 
and a reasonable rate structure coup- 
led with added efficiency enables many 
utility companies to produce excellent 
earnings. ; 

Similarly, the impressive research 
and development programs being car- 
ried on in the fields of electronics, ap- 
pliances, and atomic energy promise 
continued expansion in production. 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
manufacturers with a good record for 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Bank Stocks 


Our analysis of the 1958 year-end reports of a group 
of outstanding banks is completed and now available. 


A copy will be sent free upon request. 


We deal actively in bank shares and are prepared to 


buy or sell in large or small blocks at net prices. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


THe MirsusisH! BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
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Compare! In electronic bookkeeping... 


ONLY BURROUGHS GIVES YOU COMPLETHI 





23987 «JAN 11S - 
Ja 195~ 
41255 «MN 155- 


What tags the Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Amounts may be indexed while machine i 
Machine as the one advanced machine in its field? What cycling. Posting’s faster—way faster. 

features, functions and performance does it give you that 
no other can? Look, for instance, at what the exclusive 


Complete posting visibility plus 6 visible elec 
movable carriage principle means to you: 


tronic signals provide complete machine-te 
operator communication. Operator always 


knows what’s going on. 
@ Ali posting can be seen and visibly checked 


the instant it’s printed. There is no blind post- Automatic balance extension while operato 
ing, no guessing, no confusion—ever. locates the next active account. 
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All this and more. For the advanced movable carriage 
principle is only one of many exclusive advances—such as 


full electronic verification of every single item—built into the 


Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine. See for 
yourself how this machine has set the new, high standards— 
Burroughs’ standards of efficiency, speed and simplicity—in 
electronic bookkeeping. 


Call our nearby branch office today for full details. Or, if 
you wish, write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Burroughs—TM 


BURROUGHS KIT contains complete suggestions and sample 
materials to aid in building employee morale, customer 
relations and community good will during your change-over 
to electronic bank bookkeeping. Just phone our nearby 
branch for your copy. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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research and development of new 
products are expected to continue to 
grow and earn at an excellent rate. 


While the “political”? outlook for 
the petroleum industry is currently 
unsatisfactory, the continued growth 
in demand for both oil and gas and a 
stronger price trend promise a good 
recovery in earning power for selected 
companies in this field. The market 
for these stocks is capitalizing estimat- 
ed earnings at a more reasonable rate 
than for most groups of companies. 


The excellent performance of the 
steel industry during last year’s busi- 
ness recession, coupled with the cur- 
rent minimum of steel inventory and 
annual increase in demand, gives hope 
that the cyclical nature of the steel in- 
dustry is being modified and that in 
the future there will be a higher than 
historical price-earnings relationship. 

Although paper bags and boxes are 
continuing to replace other material 
to give this segment of the paper in- 
dustry a clearly defined growth pat- 
tern; the apparent excess capacity 
and the clouded outlook for news- 
print indicate that a high degree of 
caution be exercised in choosing com- 
panies from this category. 

Bank stocks in institutions serving 
areas with growing populations offer 
promising fields for long range in- 
vestments for trust accounts. Earn- 
ings should be well sustained because 


of the continued growth in the volume. 


of business. This is especially im- 
portant for accounts in the high tax 
bracket stressing long term growth. 
The same applies to insurance com- 
panies which have a maximum retain- 
ed income reinvestment in the busi- 
ness. Investments in companies en- 
gaged in retail trade, such as depart- 
ment stores, food chains, and others 
on a selective basis are also recom- 
mended because of the continued 
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growth in consumer spending. 


Railroad stocks of systems serving 
growth areas with a sound traffic pat- 
tern evidenced a strong degree of re- 
sistence during the recent business re- 
cession, and with a general improve- 
ment in business should show a good 
recovery. 


Company vs. Industry 


Thomas J. Herbert, executive vice presi- 
dent of Investors Management Co., Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J.: 


N OUR SEARCH for investment oppor- 
tunities, an appraisal of the rela- 
tive positions and prospects of vari- 
ous industries is often a good starting 
point, particularly a study of the 
long term trends. We must know the 
points of strength and weakness in 
each industry to weigh the merits of 
individual companies. We might say 
that we study industry trends in an 
attempt to improve our batting aver- 
age. Whenever investment mer get 
together, an inevitable question is, 
“which industry groups do you like 
currently?” This seems to imply 
that the selection of the groups hav- 
ing the most favorable current out- 
look will determine the diversification 
of a portfolio and assure a successful 
investment experience. I think this 
is overemphasizing the importance of 
industry trends. Companies within 
a specific industry just don’t all go 
the same way at the same time. 
Management is the most important 
ingredient in the success or failure of 
any company, and you can’t buy man- 
agement on an industrywide basis. 

In the last couple of years, for ex- 
ample, the trends of the home televi- 
sion and radio industry were pretty 
poor; but during this period, Zenith 
Radio proved to be a stellar holding. 
Every one who decided on the basis 
of an industry analysis to avoid TV 


and radio stocks missed Zenith. 


The mistake in too closely adhering 
to industry considerations is some- 
times based on long range as well as 
short term forecasts. It is easy to 
develop strong feelings on the favor- 
able or unfavorable trend character- 
istics of certain industries. 


For example, many of us for years 
have felt that the tobacco industry 
represented an unattractive area of 
investment unless current income re- 
turn was of prime.importance. The 
economics of the industry seemed to 
show that despite steadily rising sales, 
the prospective gain in earnings was 
negatived by rising costs of raw ma- 
terials, processing, and promotion. 
Historically, tobacco stocks have per- 
formed less well than market averages 
except during periods of economic re- 
adjustment. In this frame of mind, 
many of us failed to see the turn 
around in the fortunes of P. Lorillard 
& Co. which has resulted in a sharp 
upturn of earnings over the past two 
years and an almost comparable rise 
in the market price of the stock. 


Numerous other examples could be 
cited of instances where the fortunes 
of an individual company have run 
counter to long or short term indus- 
try trends. It is necessary to put in- 
dustry trends in proper perspective, 
and I strongly suggest that their con- 
sideration should be secondary to the 
selection of individual companies. 


Real Estate & Mortgages? 


William F. Keesler, senior vice president 
of The First National Bank of Boston: 


REAL ESTATE is pretty basic. We 

certainly cannot get along with- 
out it. If its value is not maintained, 
there is a distinct question raised as 
to the future value of most other in- 
vestment mediums. 

If we do decide to take a new look 
at the real estate and mortgage field 
as a possible area for trust invest- 
ment, let us first take a look at the 
major reasons for lack of interest and 
see if the questions are so insurmount- 
able that we should say that the cor- 
porate fiduciary is unable to operate 
satisfactorily in this field, and that 
this type of investment can be handled 
only by individual interests. 

First, the difficulty certainly exists 
of fitting any specific investment into 
one account. This, however, does 
not mean that a block of Govern- 
ment-guaranteed mortgages cannot 
be split so that certain whole mort- 
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Burning the midnight oil—for you 


We call it ‘SOperation 24’’— 
around-the-clock check process- 
ing at The First National Bank 
of Chicago. Here’s how it works: 

We receive your items. They 
are then picked up, sorted 


and processed earlier for faster 
presentation and availability. 
Large or small, all checks and 
other items get the same atten- 
tion and are sped on their way. 

There’s a real advantage for 


you when you use “Operation 
24.’’ Your checks and items 
are handled fast—efficiently. 
Call this bank today; a repre- 
sentative will be happy to explain 
to you in detail. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 
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gages can be placed in their entirety 
in each of several accounts. Depend- 
ing on the size and limitations, maybe 
a single, larger, well secured mortgage 
or leaseback would be in order. 

Perhaps this is where the larger 
trust department comes in. In such 
a department we should have at least 
one man with his eye continually out 
for all types of real estate and mort- 
gage deals. When he finds desirable 
ones, he should review with invest- 
ment cfficers the accounts in which 
they might be purchased. 


The main point is you have to have 


an expressed interest in such invest- 
ments before they are made available. 
There is no market place so they are 
all private placements. 


Second on our list was legal prob- 
lems—and they do exist. These can- 
not be minimized, but they can be 
analyzed as they apply to certain 
types of both real estate and mortgage 
investment. Where difficulties have 
existed in some states, steps have 
been taken by legislative action to 
clear the problems. 


The third major criticism seemed to 
be lack of liquidity. To begin with, 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, Miami Shores, Fla. 


N. E. Second Avenue at 95th Street 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, North Miami, Fla. 


N. E. Tenth Avenue at 125th Street 


PEOPLES BANK, North Miami Beach, Fla. 
N. E. 162nd Street at West Dixie Highway 


LEONARD A. USINA, President or Chairman of the Board 


COMBINED STATEMENTS OF CONDITION 
As of December 31, 1958 
ASSETS 


U. S. Government Insured or Guaranteed FHA and VA Loans 


Other Loans and Discounts 

Banking Houses (Stores and Parking Lots) 
Furniture and Fixtures 

Accrued Income and other Assets 
Overdrafts 

U. S. Government Securities 
Federal Corporation Bonds 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 
New York Stock Exchange Bonds 
Cash and Due from Banks 


Total Assets 


$ 2,544,803.22 
14,101,449.19 
864,018.59 
553,003.04 
204,196.04 


$ 13,036,923.52 
150,471.58 
82,150.00 
2,694,577.17 
295,653.71 
13,633,747.55 


29,893,523.53 


$ 48,161,476.36 


LIABILITIES 


Contingency Reserve 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 

Interest and Income Collected, not earned 
DEPOSITS 


Total Liabilities 


$ 1,975,000.00 
760,800.00 2,735,800.00 
87,889.01 
18,516.11 
151,805.73 


414,765.83 


Members of the Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


quality of real estate or mortgages — 
can vary as much as a blue-chip stock 
and a “dog.” When we are talking 
about liquidity, it is well to keep in 
mind just what we mean. Timing is 
still all-important, and what type of 
security has liquidity guaranteed at 
either cost or par value? 


Certain classes of real estate with 
guaranteed net income as well as 
mortgages on this type of property 
are always marketable, and so are 
government-guaranteed mortgages. 
Sure, there is a rate risk, and it may 
take more than a telephone call to 
negotiate a sale. The price will vary, 
but many trustees and banks have 
taken losses on both stocks and long 
term bonds, and—yes—on fairly short 
term bonds, too. 

Liquidity or marketability of mort- 
gage and real estate investment is not 
a factor in long term trusts permitting 
this type of investment, nor would it 
be a factor in many trusts where dis- 
tribution would take place in the fu- 
ture but not prior to amortization of 
the particular investment. 


It is also true that in a mortgage 
portfolio of long standing there is a 
form of built-in liquidity through sub- 
stantial regular amortization. Short 
term collateral or warehousing mort- 
gage deals can be made to mature on 
a specific date in anticipation of mak- 
ing other investments or distributing 
the fund. So, at least, we must qual- 
ify our statement when we say there 
is lack of liquidity in this entire med- 
ium of investment. 

Our fourth problem was the require- 
ment of continuous management and 
the expense incident to servicing 
either real estate or mortgages. This 
surely is not an insurmountable prob- 
lem because there always should be a 
yield spread which, with a proper ad- 
justment of charges, can offset such 
expense. Again, the size of the ac- 
count can make a difference. But I 
think it has been pretty well estab- 
lished by experience that in managing 
pension funds the home-office cost of 
handling a portfolio of FHA or GI 
mortgages with good local servicing 
and using the single debit system 
would not exceed 14 per cent. So 
far as real estate is concerned, there 
are some types—for instance, the 
single tenant leaseback—that require 
very little work, and the income, part 
of which is tax free because of depre- 
ciation, can be sufficient to justify 
some extra charges for acquisition 
and management. 
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WEBCOR, INC. 
saves time and money with 
these NCR Paper Forms: 
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“NCR PAPER saves more than its cost 


every year, in every department. ”’—wescor, inc., cricovo, i 


“Time is saved in every department through 
the advantages of NCR (No Carbon Re- 
quired) Paper. This repays the-yeorly cost 
of NCR Paper every six months. 

“The productivity of our clerical stoff is 
increased by the easier and quicker forms 
handling made possible with NCR Paper. We 
do not have to insert or remove carbons— 
nor collate originals and copies. NCR Paper 


forms, Originals and copies, are picked up as 
a unit. And our employees favor the new 
paper becouse it is clean and produces 
sharper, clearer copies. 

“NCR Paper has proved to be a highly 
profitable investment for us.” 


\4.Q. SR 
H. R. letzter, 


Vice-President of Webcor, Inc. 


ASK YOUR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Project authorization 
Printing work order 
Purchose price request 
Incident report 

Packoge poss 

Material received 
Material returned 

Parts requisition 

Repoir order 

Report of closed project 
Purchase order revision 
Charge request 
In-warranty report 
Warronty check request 
Dota sheet 


Warehouse permit 


Material record 
odjustment 


Scrap ticket 
Shipping order 
Tool order 
Stotement 
Sub-mfg. order 


Service dept. 
requisition 


leave of absence 
Credit memo 
Shipping memo 
Delivery ticket 
Repoir report 


Chonge of moterial classification 





One of a series by the Company whose 
success depends on proprietor success, 


How much 


on a new bowling center in this area? 


,ZOLLo 
<P 


7 {TT \eet 


tk toed 


Through its leasing of Automatic Pinspotters, 
AMF has been able to compile statistical in- 
formation never before available to the bow]- 
ing industry. 


Lineage reports from proprietors represent- 
ing nearly 40,000 bowling lanes prove that 
four elements are essential for the successful 
operation of a bowling center: 


1) Competent Management. Successful busi- 
ness experience is a prerequisite to success- 
ful operation. (AMF offers without charge 
a top-flight course on ‘Modern Business 
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INDICATES BOWLING CENTER 


Management of a Successful Bowling 
Center.”’ The course is staffed by leaders 
in the field of bowling.) 


2) Suitable Location. 

a) The bowling center should be located in 
an area where a minimum of 1,000 pop- 
ulation per lane is within the general 
shopping area of each existing and pro- 
posed establishment. 


b) The bowling center should be at least 
two miles from any existing or pro- 
posed center. Exceptions to this rule can 
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be made only when a detailed analysis 
has proved that a definite need for addi- 
tional lanes exists. In such cases the 
population of the shopping area should 
be well in excess of 1,000 per lane for all 


spotters, in conjunction with AMF bowl- 


ing lanes and associated equipment, best 
fulfill this requirement for successful 


operation. 


4) Proper Financing. The modern bowling 
center cannot be under-capitalized. The 
proprietor should have a minimum of 25% 
equity in the bowling equipment. 


existing and proposed establishments. 


8) Modern Equipment. AMF Automatic Pin- 


ited in 
0 pop- 
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id pro- 


t least 
r pro- 
ile can 
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In this series of advertisements, AMF has un- 
dertaken the task of educating new investors 
for their own protection and that of the entire 
bowling industry. There is an imperative need 
in the bowling industry for a reliable source of 
information for would-be investors. 

AMF and its Franchised Dealers are actively 
seeking new locations and individuals meeting 
the requirements described above. Financial in- 
stitutions contemplating the advancement of 


AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 


Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
AMF Building + 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Be sure to see “Bowling Stars” every week on ABC-TV, ‘sponsored by your 
“Magic Triangle” proprietor in cooperation with AMF. 
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mortgage money for new bowling centers are 
urged to communicate with AMF for reliable 
information. 

Since AMF leases Automatic Pinspotters, 
the prosperity of each AMF-equipped center 
is of continuing, vital concern to the Company. 
This fact is a tremendous added safeguard from 
which proprietors and lending institutions 
alike can benefit. 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 


TRIANGLE” 


TRADEMARK AND SERVICE MARK OF AM 


F 
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Common Stock Analysis 


SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE 


This electric utility company 
serves a fast growing area, the 
regulatory climate is favor- 
able, management is able and 
aggressive and finances are 
sound. 


Earnings could approach 
$3.00 a share by 1963, com- 
pared with $1.73 last year. 


A suitable trust investment, 
the stock is selling around 42 
to yield 3.5%. 


By M. H. EARP 


Assistant Trust Officer 
Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 


HE GROWTH POTENTIAL of an elec- 
T tric utility common stock may 
be estimated by the analysis of 
four factors: the trend of the economy 
within its service area which permits 
the company to expand its rate base, 
the regulatory climate which governs 
the rate of return that the company 
may earn on its rate base, the ability 
of management which determines 
whether or not the maximum rates al- 
lowed are realized and the financial 
policy of the company which controls 
the leverage effect inherent in the var- 
ious capitalization ratios. Fortunate- 
ly for its stockholders, Southwestern 
Public Service scores high on all 
counts. 


Territory. The geography of South- 
western Pub’s operations is somewhat 
awesome, even to a native Texan. 
The flight from Dallas, where the 
company’s financial offices are locat- 
ed, to Guymon in the “little pan- 
handle” of Oklahoma which is on the 
northern corner of the system, is: a 
distance of 350 miles. To cover the 
triangle formed by the major cities 
in the service area—from Guymon 
over Borger, Amarillo and Plainview 
to Lubbock on the eastern leg; from 
Lubbock across the southern border 
to the Roswell-Carlsbad, N. M., cor- 
ner; then north on the western leg via 
Clovis back to Amarillo—involves 
traveling another 700 miles. 


Within this region lies land as flat 
36 


as any on earth. At the same time, 
the Palo Duro region has one of the 
most rugged and beautiful canyons to 
be found anywhere. This sector is 
beginning to be a favorite visiting 
spot with vacationers. 

The economy of the area is as di- 
verse as its topography. Borger is 
still a boomtown, only now the giant 
chemical complexes supply the moti- 
vating force instead of the oil fields. 
The Phillips Petroleum plant is the 
largest inland refinery in the world 
with cracking towers as high as a 16 
story building, and the town’s carbon 
black factories produce 45 per cent of 
the nation’s supply. 

Because of the sharp increase in 
population, many of the companies 
have been forced to construct barrack- 
type apartment units for employees. 
This undesirable situation is being 
changed as rapidly as possible with 
the development of suburban housing 
projects. This is of particular signi- 
ficance to Southwestern Public Ser- 
vice since the company is doing a good 
job in selling the virtues of electric 
equipment such as “all-round” air 
conditioning and “all-electric” kit- 
chens. 

Amarillo is found in the center of a 
vast farming region known as the 
wheat belt of Texas. This city, larg- 


Five Year History 
With Five Year Projections 


Fiscal 
Year 
Aug. 31 


1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Total Earnings Dividends 
Revenues Per Per 
(000,000) Share Share 


$32.1 $1.46 $1.32 
35.1 1.54 1.32 
38.6 1.64 1.32 
42.3 1.80 1.40 
44.5 1.73 1.48 


47.5 1.95 1.48 
52.5 2.25 1.64 
57.7 2.50 . 1.80 
63.2 2.65 1.92 
68.9 2.90 2.12 


est in the company’s service area, 
serves as the wholesaling and distrib- 
uting capital of the Panhandle. 
Huge grain elevators, endless cattle 
pens and a maze of railroad trackage 
characterize this ambitious metrop- 
olis. 


Further south and to the west, one 
passes over the South Plains region. 
This land is so flat that rainwater does 
not drain off, but collects in great 
saucer-like sink holes, sometimes call- 
ed “buffalo wallows,” until it is ab- 
sorbed by the earth. Almost all 
farming in this area utilizes irriga- 
tion. Well over 15 per cent (almost 
5 million acres) of the land under irri- 
gation in the U. S. is located in South- 
western Pub’s service territory. 

Business activity associated with 
potash dominates the Roswell-Carls- 
bad sector of New Mexico. The 
mines here produce 95 per cent of the 
country’s requirements. Of course, 
the ever-present oil industry (which 
is the largest single industry served 
by the company) is also evident. 
Agriculture in the Pecos Valley shows 
a strong trend toward truck farming. 


To the analyst, Lubbock is similar 
to Amarillo with two significant ex- 
ceptions. This city has the benefit of 
Texas Technological College whose 
enrollment has risen so rapidly that 
it is now the second largest university 
in Texas. The second difference is 
not so advantageous to Southwestern 
Public Service. The company com- 
petes with the city of Lubbock’s mu- 
nicipally owned electric system. At 
present, each distributor serves ap- 
proximately half of the community. 
While there seems very little to fear 
as far as loss of this share of the mar- 
ket is concerned, one would be un- 
justified in assuming that the muni- 
cipal facility will decline in import- 
ance since it has been operated by the 
city for over 30 years. 


The question of water in this terri- 
tory merits serious consideration but 
can easily be overemphasized. As 
indicated above, much of the area is 
so flat that there is no drainage into 
creeks and rivers. In addition, long 
stretches of the major rivers such as 
the Red River and the Canadian 
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Complete your set of 


correspondent services... 


Add more value, too 
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River appear dry to the uninitiated 
observer when this is not the case. 
Due to the peculiar geographical 
structure of the region, much of the 
water flow is underground with only 
periodic outcropping visible. 


A definitive appraisal of the water 
supply is made doubly difficult by the 
five year drought which was broken 
in 1957 and the political implications 
of the subject. The relationship be- 
tween the requirements and the sup- 
ply is frequently exaggerated in argu- 
ments appealing for large scale pro- 
jects involving state and Federal ap- 
propriations such as the Canadian 
River Water Authority. 


That there is insufficient water for 
localized industry of the type having 
a high water consumption rate is un- 
deniable. However, there is no sub- 
stance to inferences that the cost of 
water for agriculture will approach 
the marginal point within the fore- 
seeable future. 


Regulation. Texas does not have a 
statewide regulatory body. Rate ne- 
gotiations are conducted on an indi- 
vidual city or regional basis with the 
larger metropolitan centers frequent- 
ly setting a general pattern which is 
in turn followed common law style by 
the smaller communities. In New 
Mexico where the company derives 
approximately 20 per cent of its total 
revenues, regulation is under the 
jurisdiction of the New Mexico Public 
Service Commission. The regulatory 
climate in both states is considered 
favorable. 


Using the New Mexico Commis- 
sion’s rate base formula for the whole 
system, the company is currently re- 
ceiving a rate of return fractionally 
in excess of 6 per cent. This is over 
1 per cent less than the return being 
allowed several other electric utili- 
ties in Texas. However, one must 
use caution in comparing these figures 
since the accounting methods vary 
widely from company to company. 


More indicative of the aggressive- 
ness of Southwestern’s management 
is the successful renegotiation of its 
R. E. A. contracts. This new agree- 
ment raises the current rate structure 
to a more realistic level and includes 
an escalator clause which permits rates 
to increase automatically in response 
to fuel costs. In summary, the com- 
pany enjoys excellent customer re- 
lationships, so no serious problems 
should be encountered in obtaining 
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equitable regulatory treatment. 


Management. For analytical pur- 
poses, the executive personnel of the 
company can be divided into financial 
and operating functions. The finan- 
cial group is led by H. L. Nichols, who 
is chairman of the board. Mr. Nic- 
hols spent much of the early part of 
his business career in investment 
banking, and it was through this in- 
terest that he became acquainted 
with the utility industry. He was 
elected president of Community Pow- 
er & Light Co. of Newark, a prede- 
cessor of Southwestern Public Service, 
in 1941 before assuming his present 
position in 1942. 


Mr. Nichols’ past experience in the 
investment field unquestionably has 
been an important factor in South- 
western Pub’s superior stockholder 
relations* and unusually good financ- 
ing experience. The weighted aver- 
age coupon rate on the company’s 
bonds and debentures is currently 
3.11 per cent. The average rate on 
the preferred stock is 4.26 per cent. 


The operating team is headed by 
John Cunningham, president. Prior 
to joining the company in 1927, he 
had been associated with General 
Electric. In accordance with South- 
western Pub’s personnel policy of 
having strong supporting men for 
each key operating position, Mr. Cun- 
ningham is ably backed up by A. R. 
Watson whose title is executive vice 
president and general manager. He 
too had experience with General 
Electric before coming with the com- 
pany in 1935. 


Viewed as a whole, the officers of 
Southwestern Public Service have an 
average service record of 26 years 
giving consideration to time accumu- 
lated with predecessor companies. 
The average age of the management 
team is 53 years. While not manda- 
tory, retirement at age 65 is actively 
encouraged. 


The board of directors is composed 
predominantly of outside members. 
Only three of the present eleven-man 
board are officers of the company. 
On the whole, the members possess 
broad, diverse backgrounds which 
gives the company the benefit of a 
wide range of experience. The direc- 


*The company's annual 34 page document en- 
titled “Information for Security Analysts” which 
gives elaborate statistical and financial data is an 
example of the management's awareness of this 
important function. 


tors are also substantial stockholders, 
holding stock with an aggregate value 
in excess of $3.5 million at the close of 
the past fiscal year. 


Financial. As indicated above, the 
management of Southwestern Publie 
Service is strongly common stock 
oriented. Consequently, the com- 
pany is frankly operated for the bene- 
fit of its common stockholders. While 
this philosophy is not unique, man- 
agement has helped pioneer several 
policies which have subsequently be- 
come generally accepted financial pro- 
cedure. Four of these are particular- 
ly worthy of attention: 


® The equity ratio is deliberately held 
to between 30 and 35 per cent of the 
total capitalization. Because electric 
utility revenues are not subject to the 
wide swings characteristic of most in- 
dustrial businesses, there is little like- 
lihood of fixed charges such as bond 
interest ever exceeding earnings. 
Therefore, the beneficial effects of 
leverage may be realized with prud- 
ence. 


@ Retained earnings are not viewed 
as a major source of funds for future 
expansion. Since electric utilities are 
regulated monopolies with relatively 
low rates of return, present stock- 
holders are better served by a high 
dividend payout. New capital re- 
quirements are to be met predomi- 
nantly through the sale of additional 
bonds. 


@ Profits are “normalized” by ac- 
counting adjustments such as credit- 
ing income with hypothetical interest 
earned on monies invested on plants 
under construction, capitalizing 
startup expenses incurred when put- 
ting new facilities in service and by 
charging income with the amount of 
taxes saved by using accelerated 
amortization. This permits report- 
ed earnings to show the trend of cur- 
rent operations more closely. 


@ A portion of the common stock di- 
vidend is rendered tax free to stock- 
holders by bookkeeping methods 
which reflect return of capital. Over 
38 per cent of the dividends paid in 
1958 were non-taxable; and at least 
part of the payments for 1959 and 
1960 are expected to have this tax 
advantage. 


Over the next five years, capital ex- 
penditures of $90 million are project- 
ed, which indicates an increase of al- 


most 40 per cent in gross plant. The 
probable sources of these funds are 
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OURRBRANSI!T SERVICE 


a AT THE AIRPORT 


——— 


At International Airport, San Francisco, 
motorized messengers of American 
Trust Company maintain a 24-hour 
vigil for all incoming airmail items with 
A.M.F. stickers and Air Express ship- 
ments with Hold-at-Airport tags. 


By using these special labels on all 
cash letter sendings, your items can be 
processed by our Day and Night 
Transit Department within 30 minutes 
after arrival at the airport. 


AIR MAIL 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY : 
POUCH LOOSE 10: 


AME SAN FRANCISUD 


Time saved in the collection and 
availability of funds can often amount 
to as much as two days when you route 
all western items through American 
Trust Company, San Francisco. 


Write today for our 12-page bro- 
chure, “Speed and Service,’’ which 
outlines the many advantages of our 
specialized routing service. We will also 
send you a supply of our high-speed 
A.M.F. stickers and Air Express tags. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


oy 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


100 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA + HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘“‘We Safeguard Privacy 
of Our Customers’ Business’”’ 


T™ becomes evident when visitors observe that your ‘phones 
are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 
cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 


provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 


hear a word you say. 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst surrounding 


noises it improves hearing. 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 


Write for literature. 


Available in colors. Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 722 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


A Convenience for Customers! 
A Traffic Builder! 
A Profit Maker! 


A Rollmaster automatic Stamp Machine is standard equipment 
for banks today. A great convenience for your customers es- 
pecially for purchasers of money orders and registered checks. 

Our Rollmaster handles rolls of 500 stamps bought from your 
post office. Your profit on a roll of 500 4 cent stamps and 500 
3 cent stamps is $6.72. 


Twenty-eight years of stamp machine manufacture assure accur- 
ate and unfailing operation. Machines guaranteed for one year. 


We also have post card dispensers and machines for other 


shown in the following table (all’ 
figures in millions of dollars): 


New Financing 


Preferred Stock.... 
Common Stock 


Depreciation 
Retained Earnings 


As a result of the sale of its small 
gas and water properties for a con- 
sideration of approximately $5 mil- 
lion, the company is now in a position 
to avoid seeking outside financing un- 
til well into 1960. Management has 
publicly stated that no new equity 
financing is planned until 1962. 

Prospects. Given this growth in 
plant, earnings on the common stock 
could approach $3.00 per share by 
1963—an average annual growth in 
excess of 13 per cent from the $1.73 
reported for the fiscal year ended 
August 31, 1958. If this forecast is 
realized, the dividend rate should be 
not less than $2.12, compared with 
the present payment of $1.48 per 
share. 

The longer term prospects appear 
equally as bright, or brighter. The 
company’s service territory has a sur- 


stamp denominations. Floor stands available for all machines. face area equal to the states of Con- 
Write today for illustrated catalog. necticut, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
POSTAGE STAMP MACHINE ComPANY || N¢W Jersey, Vermont and Rhode Is- 
2008 UTICA AVENUE e BROOKLYN 34, N. Y. land combined and is blessed with 
rich mineral and other natural re- 
sources. Yet it is obvious that it 
has only begun to be exploited. 
Southwestern Public Service is con- 
sidered an investment quality name 
with institutional stockholders 
throughout the U. S. and in Europe. 
It most assuredly warrants considera- 


i tr 6 Sennen ante ot ee tion for inclusion in any balanced 
bered checks to a new depositor ae portfolio. 


NEW! ELECTRIC 


QUICK SET 


@ For numbering counter checks 


@ For numbering = tickets BUSINESS AND MONEY. By Beryl W. 
roe Sprinkel, economist, Harris Trust & 

* sn ove checks presented with- ‘ " Savings Bank, 115 West Monroe St., 
ouf number . Py 


Chicago 90.—Review and outlook. 


The Ajax machine is being adopted by many commercial banks for printing the 
depositor’s code number on checks, deposit tickets, signature cards, ledger sheets and 
many other forms. The AJAX does it QUICKLY .. . NEATLY . . . EXACT. LONG-TERM CAPITAL FUNDS 1959. 
It penetrates carbonized or NCR deposit tickets beautifully. Wheel set up made to By Girard L. Spencer, Salomon Bros. 
your specifications and any number of figures or combination of figures and letters & H 1 60 Wall s N York 
can be supplied. utzler, a t., New Yor 
Positive positioning according to ABA regulations is assured with the Ajax platform. 5.—Annual study. 

Simply set levers to correct code number—set dial for depth of print, place check on 

platform and slide into machine which will automatically print in exact position. 


AJAX BUSINESS MACHINES, Inc. 


12 Magnolia Ave., Westbury, N. Y. EDgewood 3-2111 


THE SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR 


REAL ESTATE IN 1959. By Roy G. 
Wenzlick. Public Relations Dept., 
Society National Bank, 127 Public 
Sq., Cleveland 14.—Annual forecast. 
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HE AIR is so full of references to 
T the difficulties and problems of 
the nation’s farmers that there 
has arisen in the public mind consider- 
able confusion regarding both the 
facts in the case and their relative 
significance. Everyone realizes, of 
course, that the 20 millions who make 
up the farm population are important. 
No one denies the vital role of the 
farmer as a supplier of food and in- 
dustrial raw materials; nor as a con- 
sumer of the products of industry as a 
whole. But precisely what are the 
facts bearing on the relative import- 
ance of agriculture as a factor in our 
economy, and what are the conditions 
actually existing within that industry? 
According to estimates of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, our farm assets had a total value 
of $200 billion on January 1, 1959. 
The comparable figure for 1955 was 
$166 billion, at which time our total 
national wealth was estimated at $1.3 
trillion, so our farm assets in that 
year totaled 12 per cent of our na- 
tional wealth. As the farm popula- 
tion also makes up about 12 per cent 
of the total, it appears that farmers 
show up quite well on this score. 


Some will point out, and rightly, 
that part of the farm assets belong to 
others than operating farmers. But 
balanced against this is the inclusion 
of the value of public property in the 
total figure. 

Another point sure to be raised is 
that assets by themselves tell only 
part of the story. Many assume that 
farmers generally are struggling under 
such heavy indebtedness that their 
equity is far below the asset figure 
mentioned above. But the fact of 
the matter is that the farm debt totals 
less than $23 billion, leaving total 
equity of $177 billion. Were this 
distributed uniformly among the 4.8 
million farms recorded by the census, 
the average equity would be $37,000. 
Naturally, the distribution is any- 
thing but even. After all, less than 
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AGRICULTURE’S BALANCE SHEET 


By O. B. JESNESS 


Head Emeritus, Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota 


half of the farms are commercial in 
the sense that they produce signifi- 
cantly for the market; and, as coun- 
try bankers well know, the figure for 
many commercial farms will run con- 
siderably higher. 


That the assets per farm represent 
a large investment is not surprising 
when one considers the value of the 
land, buildings, machinery, equip- 
ment and livestock that comprise 
a modern commercial farm operation. 
The citizens of a typical rural town 
welcome with open arms the estab- 
lishment of a new business involving 
a capital investment of as much as 
$50,000 while the fact that there are 
in the surrounding country many 
farm businesses of equal or higher 
rank in point of capital invested too 
often goes unnoticed. 


Assets: Two Hundred Billion 


Real estate (land and buildings) is 
of course the largest item on the asset 
side of the agricultural balance sheet, 
accounting for $123 of the $200 bil- 
lion January 1 total. Property other 
than real estate represented $58 bil- 
lion, while financial assets totaled 
nearly $19 billion. The more detail- 
ed estimates available for a year 
earlier indicate the following percent- 
age distribution of nonreal estate as- 
sets: machinery and motor vehicles, 
34; livestock, 27; crops stored on and 
off farms, 15; and household furnish- 
ings and equipment, 25. 

Deposits and currency constituted 
51 per cent of farmers’ financial assets 
on January 1, 1958, while savings 
bonds and investments in coopera- 
tives respectively made up 28 and 20 
per cent of the total. These were 
fully double the nonreal estate debt, 
if CCC loans are omitted. In fact, 
they amounted to more than 80 per 
cent of the total amount of all farm 
indebtedness. Again, we need to re- 
member that debts and assets are not 
uniformly distributed. 

The over-all financial strength and 





debt-paying ability of agriculture thus 
indicated does not mean that there 
are no difficult financial situations 
among our farmers. The man who has 
bought a high priced farra with a small 
down payment and borrowed heavily 
to stock and equip it may be hard 
pressed to meet his obligations. But, 
by the same token, a large number are 
in a relatively strong financial position. 
Estimates indicate that 65 per cent 
of the owner-operated farms are free 
of mortgage debt. This suggests a 
debt load of larger amounts on those 
whose farms are encumbered. Even 
so, the owners’ equities in mortgaged 
farms averaged $14,200. Clearly, 
while many of them are feeling the 
present cost-price squeeze, farmers as 
a whole are not candidates for bank- 
ruptcy. 


The farm real estate debt of today 
exceeds that of the early twenties, fol- 
lowing World War I, as well as that 
of the early thirties when foreclosures 
and debt adjustments were a frequent 
occurence. But the relationship of 
debts to assets in the three periods 
tells an altogether different story. 
In 19238, indebtedness on farm real 
estate debt represented 20 per cent of 
its total value. In 1933, due to the 
decline in land values, the figure rose 
to 38 per cent, which compares with 
only 9 per cent in 1958. The non- 
real estate indebtedness of about $8 
billion in 1958 amounted to approxi- 
mately 16 per cent of nonreal estate 
assets. The $3 billion total of 1940, 
by contrast, represented 20 per cent 
of the $15 billion asset figure of that 
day. Total farm debt has more than 
doubled since 1940, but assets have 
more than trebled. 


Rising land prices account for most 
of the increase in farm real estate 
values. The persistent upward trend 
in farm land prices in a period of 
widespread dissatisfaction with farm 
incomes is puzzling to many. While 
the over-all increase has about kept 
pace with the rise in the general price 


al 


against fraud 


AMERICAN 400 PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC PERFORATOR 


The American 400 perforates thousands of 
items an hour. It offers a foolproof per- 
manent way to cancel, date, number, vali- 
date, void, receipt or otherwise mark 
paper—through many carbons. Automatic 
poper-trip operation. Choice of 1, 2 or 3- 
line copy, including changeable date or 
number. Quiet, powerful, handsome, oc- 
cupying space of only 64 by 13 inches. A 
leader in the field since 1910, American 
makes a full line of perforators. Write for 
literature. 


NEW 


YORK 


Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 
*. design 


UNITED - 
BRONZE 
Sign Co., Inc. *, service. 


Dept. BM, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


-. Free 
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level and can therefore be charged to 
inflation, this does not explain the 
paradoxical situation cited above. 


Several factors that influence farm 
land prices may be noted. Perhaps 
most important is the fact that the 
number of farms offered for sale is 
small; there is little or no distress sell- 
ing. A sizable proportion of trans- 
fers involve purchases that are calcu- 
lated to bring the size of the unit into 
line with the scale of operations made 
possible by mechanization and other 
technological developments. A farm- 
er interested in adding land for this 
purpose knows that opportunities to 
buy adjoining land or nearby farms 
do not show up very often. He also 
knows that though the price he pays 
may be high, the over-all investment 
in his enlarged farm may remain rea- 
sonably in line with the market. 

Considerable emphasis is given by 
some to the idea that the purchase of 
farms by nonfarmers as an invest- 
ment or a hedge against inflation is 
an important factor in the land price 
picture. This influence cannot be 
ruled out. However, if any consider- 
able number of such transactions took 
place, the result would show up in a 
rise in farm tenancy. No general 
trend in this direction is in evidence. 


Government Programs an Influence 


Government programs are assigned 
a share in the rise in land prices. To 
the extent that they improve upon 
farm incomes and induce more people 
to remain in farming, they may be an 
influence. In the case of so-called 
“basic” crops, production of which is 
limited by acreage allotments and 
quotas, rights to produce take on 
values which may be reflected in the 
price of the farm. Tobacco is a crop 
of which this is especially true. On 
the other hand, reports that farms 
have been bought for the specific pur- 
pose of obtaining such return as might 
be obtained by putting them in the 
soil bank are, for the most part, noth- 
ing more than exaggerated rumors. 
There is no indication that this is hav- 
ing any significant general effect. 


Nonfarm developments are having 
an important bearing on land prices 
in some areas. The movement of 
people to suburban areas is providing 
a market for some farm land. Urban 
workers and real estate developers 
who buy farms for residential use are 
likely to pay a price for the land that 
is appropriate to that use and alto- 
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gether out of line with its value for 
production purposes. 


Highways, particularly those of the 
interstate type that are now being 
constructed, cut rather a wide swath 
and often dissect some good farms. 
The task of acquiring such land and 
arriving at a suitable settlement there- 
for involves a host of problems which 
even Solomon in all his wisdom would 
not be able to solve to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. Going prices 
of land in the locality are not an ad- 
equate guide, and there are frequently 
many other factors that have to be 
considered. 


A part of the farm may be cut off 
from the rest. Limited access to 
through highways may require farm- 
ers to travel miles to get to part of 
their land. Sometimes the isolated 
portion cannot be reached by any 
public road. Some farms may be so 
reduced in size that they are no longer 
economic units. So the market value 
of the land actually taken for public 
use is by no means the only factor to 
be considered in arriving at a basis 
for settlement. 


Must Weigh Prospective Income 


What is a given farm or a given 
piece of land worth? Land is far from 
being a standardized goods and the 
market for land is not well organized. 
That is to say that there is no place 
where large numbers of sellers and 
buyers meet and where their bids and 
offers crystallize into a specific price. 
One important point to keep in mind 
is that the buyer is actually acquiring 
the right to incomes which that land 
will yield in the future. While the 
present worth of the future net in- 
comes cannot be established with any 
high degree of accuracy, the logical 
way to proceed is to do the best pos- 
sible job of estimating productivity 
and the probable level of production 
costs and commodity prices for a con- 
siderable number of years in_ the 
future. 
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How the Trust Company of Georgia does its 


drive-in banking day and night 


Day-and-night-depository is located in 
drive-in lane closest to bank. After-hour 
customers can drive right up. Note how 
depository is positioned for easy access by 
both drive-in and walk-up customers. 





“It was one of those simple, obvious things so often overlooked”, says 
Mr. Steve H. Bomar, Vice President of Atlanta’s Trust Company of 
Georgia. “In our main bank, night depository customers had to park 
their cars and then walk to the night depository. When we built our new 
West End Branch, our architects, Abreu and Robeson Inc., and our 
Mosler representative suggested a night depository be located newt to 
one of the drive-in windows. Now, an after-hours customer can drive 
right up to make a deposit. 

This convenience, like all the conveniences of drive-in banking are no 
longer luxuries. Our customers demand them...so we supply them to 
stay competitive. As a matter of fact...drive-in banking has appreciably 
increased our business.” 

Problem solving—a Mosler specialty 
From the largest vaults to the smallest safe deposit boxes, Mosler design 
and manufacturing experience are at your service. Mosler is the world’s 
largest builder of safes, vaults and banking equipment. 

Write for Mosler’s “AUTO-BANKING IDEA BOOK” and informa- 
tion on any kind of banking equipment. 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.: 
LEWIS G. ENSINGER, GEORGE GABEL- 
MAN, and GEORGE R. THOMSON have 
been promoted to assistant vice 
presidents. At the same time the fol- 
lowing were appointed assistant 
treasurers: T. SERSE AMBROSINI, IR- 
WIN W. BODNER, REGIS GIGNOUX, AN- 
DREW J. GRIMMIG, IAN S. MICHIE, 
DAVID J. BARRY, HENRY C. JOHNSON, 
HENRY P. KLEIN, JOHN J. MANNION, 
FRANK J. MUHLFELD, JR., GEORGE B. 
MCLAUGHLIN, LOUIS J. ROBERT and 
WILLIAM J. WAKEFIELD. MILLER J. 
DUNZ was appointed an investment 
officer and ALBERT W. FACH an estate 
planning officer in the trust depart- 
ment. 


National American Bank of New Or- 
leans: Formerly president of the 
New Orleans Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, ROBERT E. ELLIOTT has joined 
the official staff as a vice president. 


Union Trust Co. of Maryland, Balti- 
more: CHARLES. W. HOFF stepped up 
from president to chairman, but con- 
tinues as chief executive officer. 
Named to succeed him as president 
was JOSEPH B. BROWNE, formerly a 
vice president. In other top level 
changes, JOHN E. WEYER was elected 
vice chairman, and ANDREW J. HUN- 
DERTMARK, T. LEONARD REEDER and 
D. C. W. WARD, JR. were made senior 
vice presidents. All formerly were 
vice presidents. 


The First Boston Corp., New York: 
WILLIAM A. CHISOLM and CARL F. 
COOKE have been elected vice presi- 
dents of this investment banking 
house. Both are in the Government 
bond department. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas: 
Heading a list of 18 promotions were 
those of JOHN A. HURSON to comp- 
troller and JOHN H. CUMBY to vice 


JOHN A. HURSON 
44 


JOHN H. CUMBY 


president. ED R. BENTLEY, JOHN S. 
DAVIS, J. L. HEMMINGSON and ROBERT 
L. TERRY were advanced from assist- 
ant cashiers to assistant vice presi- 
dents. W. C. HATFIELD was elected a 
trust officer and IVAN PATTERSON an 
assistant auditor. The following were 
named assistant cashiers: W. K. THUR- 
MAN, WILLIAM A. CAUGHRON, GODFREY 
M. COLLINS, RICHARD H. CROSBY, WIL- 
LIAM H. FLEMING, JR., M. A. MUIR- 
HEAD, CHARLES PISTOR, ALLEN D. 
SCHRODT, HAROLD SIMMONS and CLAR- 
ENCE VAUGHAN. 


Irving Trust Company, N. Y.: 
President of United States Rubber 
Company, JOHN W. MCGOVERN has 
been elected to the board of directors. 


JOHN W. McGOVERN HENRY S. BRADLEY 


Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Vice president HENRY 
S. BRADLEY has been advanced to the 
newly created position of assistant 
to the president. Also announced was 
the election of CLAUDE F. SHUCHTER 
as a vice president. 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: DAVID G. HILL, president 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., has 
been named a director of the bank. 
Mr. Hill also is a director of Colum- 
bia-Southern Chemical Corp., Du- 
plate Canada, Ltd., Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania and National 
Union Fire Insurance Co. 


W. C. HATFIELD DAVID G. HILL 


Bank of Delaware, Wilmington 
Recently announced were the pro 
motions of IRA S. PRUITT to vie 
president, THOMAS J. MCKINNON té 
treasurer, and GEORGE E. DUTTO 
to assistant vice president. 


H. A. HANSEN 


H. WAYNE SMITH 


Central National Bank, Cleveland: 
Newly elected directors are ALLAN §; 
AUSTIN, president of the Austin 
Company and BEN F. HOPKINS, JR. 
vice president and assistant to th 
president of the bank. H. W. SMITH 
and H. A. HANSEN have been elected 
assistant vice presidents. 


Morgan Stanley & Co., New York: 
A. DOUGLASS HALL and H. LAWRENCE 
PARKER have been admitted as gene 
ral partners in this investment bank- 
ing and brokerage firm. Mr. Parker 
has been with the firm since 1950 
Mr. Hall returns after 14 years with 
Diamond Gardner Corp., most re 
cently as financial vice president and 
a director. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.; 
Chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the Coca-Cola 
Company, WILLIAM E. ROBINSON; 
and J. HUBER WETENHALL, executive 
vice president and a director of Na 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, 
have been elected directors. 

Other announcements tell of the 
appointments of RODNEY A. COVER, 
JR., JOHN J. SULLIVAN and JOHN P. 
DOWLING as assistant treasurers, and 
WILLIAM E. SUNESON as an assistant 
secretary. 


W. E. ROBINSON J. H. WETENHALL 
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paying the penalty tor cramped quarters? 


It’s a mighty uncomfortable position, 
being locked in with no room to expand 
as business grows. And it can happen, 
even in fairly new quarters, when a bank’s 
design .is not projected into the future. 

Providing realistic plans for a building 
that will continue to serve you demands 
a particular skill... the skill of design 
specialists within the financial field. 

Bank Building Corporation has com- 
pleted over 3,400 successful financial 


projects. They know the importance of 
locating equipment in relation to future 
needs, and of incorporating community 
trends into your own projected growth 
patterns. They build-in expansion poten- 
tial now, when it’s most economical. 

Whatever your plans... building or 
remodeling . .. don’t find yourself back 
in a needlessly cramped position in a few 
years. Bank Building’s specialists can 
keep you free to move with the times. 


calle 


OF AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO «+ ATLANTA «+ AUSTIN 
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Thinking about remodeling ? 
This booklet may help you! 
Write for “ Banker's Guide 
to Remodeling”’. . . dramatic 
photo case histories of banks 
that transformed existing 
premises into profitable new 
quarters. 
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Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
McKeesport: ROBERT L. CASHION has 
been named an assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of all mortgage ac- 
tivities and PERRIN M. LAW will be 
manager of the new department. Mr. 
Law was recently elected an assis- 
tant cashier. 


Marshall & lisley Bank, Milwaukee 
(Wis.): The election of STANLEY L. 
REWEY to the newly created post of 
senior vice president highlighted a 
list of recently announced promo- 
tions. Others included those of ROG- 
ER N. CHRISTIANSEN and ROBERT wW. 
KORN to assistant vice presidents, and 
RONALD F. GOODSPEED, JOHN W. HEF- 
FERNAN and LAWRENCE D. MYLES to 
assistant cashiers. 


First National Bank in Dallas: 
THOMAS W. FINNEY who has been 
manager of the industrial develop- 
ment department of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce since 1948, 
has joined the bank as an assistant 
vice president. In his new duties he 
will serve the business development 
division and will be engaged in indus- 
trial development activities. 





G. H. GUSTAFSON JOSEPH L. TUCKER 


American Bankers Association: 
GEORGE H. GUSTAFSON, who for the 
past nine years has been assistant 
secretary of the Organization Com- 
mittee has been advanced to secre- 
tary of the committee. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: JOSEPH L. TUCKER and 
WINSLOW E. BEEDY have been pro- 
moted to assistant vice president and 
assistant cashier, respectively. 


State Planters Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts, Richmond, Va.: Previously as- 
sistant cashiers, A. T. AUGUST, JR., 
RICHARD H. DILWORTH, and WALTER 
N. STREET, JR., have been advanced 
to the office of assistant vice presi- 







dent. Elected assistant cashiers we 
J. FRANKLIN CHAPMAN, JR., JAMES ¢, 
HARLAN, WILLIAM H. NEAL, JR., ROB- 
ERT A. MANN, and WESLEY M. VUN *K, 
while WILLIAM J. COX and CHARLES ¢, 
FULTZ were named assistant trust 
officers. 


Franklin National Bank, Long Island, 
N. Y.: The advancement of GEORGE 
H. BECHT to the new post of admini- 
strative vice president and cashier, 
and PATRICK J. CLIFFORD to the new 
post of senior vice president was re- 
cently announced. 


Seattle-First National Bank: E. TASSO 
MORISSE, an assistant manager of the 
foreign banking department at the 
main office has been promoted to as- 
sistant vice president. 


Northwest Bancorp., Minneapolis; 
PAUL S. GEROT, president of The 
Pillsbury Co., and F. PEAVEY HEF- 
FELFINGER, president of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., have been elected directors of 
this bank holding company. Staff- 
wise, FREDERICK T. HUBBARD, JR. was 
named an assistant vice president in 
charge of advertising and business 
development. 


Our corporate customers and correspondent banks make regular use of 


our unique tri-state banking operation. With seventeen complete banking 


offices, The Bank of California provides on-the-spot credit information, fast 


- collection of items, concentration of funds, and all other banking services 


in all three Pacific Coast states...California, Oregon and Washington. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities... PORTLAND, Oregon... SEATTLE and TACOMA, Washington 


HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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We, alone, supply these vital statistics on clear cut easy-to- 


JACK L. APPLETON, OTIS F. FIGGS, read forms. If you are making loans against Field Ware- 
JOHN D. HILDEBRANDT, WILLIAM H. house receipts you realize what a saving in time and money 
MCCLOUD, THOMAS B. PERKINS, D. PAT- it would be for your bank to have these figures continuously 


RICK M. ROBINSON, FRANK H. PUNDT, 
ROBERT L. SHERMAN and JOHN H. : 
STEWART. At the same time C. LESLIE accounting. 
APPLEGATE was made an assistant 
secretary and trust officer, and 


available without the expense of duplicate posting and 


A call will bring a qualified representative, without obliga- 


GEORGE W. ANGSTADT an assistant tion, to show you the advantages of these compact, con- 
comptroller. Newly elected assistant venient, desk-size reports which give a complete description 
creasurers are ALEXANDER B. ADOMAI- of all transactions—they are an important reason why more 


TIS, JOHN J. CASSIDY, FRANK FUNKLER, 
RICHARD F. GERHART, CHARLES H. : 
HANBY, JR., GORDON M. KINGSBERRY, house Receipts. 
ALFRED H. LEDDER, JOSEPH G. LUTEK 
and ALEXANDER D. MCKINNEY, CARL 


n. sonnson and sonw 2. xearsey | NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


were named assistant secretaries. 


and more banks are insisting on New York Terminal Ware- 
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United States National Bank of Port- 
land (Ore.): L. B. STAVER, vice presi- 
dent and executive trust officer, has 
been made head of the trust depart- 
ment as well as a member of the 
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OPERATING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
25 South William Street 
New York 4, New York 





board of directors. At the same time 
Cc. H. WINKEL was advanced from 
assistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent and RALPH H. SHUMM from as- 
sistant trust officer to trust officer. 
Appointed assistant trust officers 
were FORREST L. COWGILL, ROBERT S. 
STONE and FAY L. THOMPSON; while 
LEONARD W. AASLAND, SHERMAN P. 
BOSTRACK, HENRY C. PEPPER and ALVA 
W. SLAVENS were made assistant cash- 
iers. 


Investors Diversified Service, Inc., 
Minneapolis: WILLIAM B. BOSCOM has 
been named general sales manager 
for this sponsor and distributor of 
mutual funds. He will be succeeded 
as eastern regional sales manager by 
JOSEPH 0. DOBSON II. 


Cleveland Clearing House Associa- 
tion: GEORGE R. HERZOG, vice chair- 
man and chairman-elect of Union 
Commerce Bank, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the next 
year; and GEORGE GUND, president of 
The Cleveland Trust Co., was named 
association vice president. 


Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J.: PAUL A. JUST has been elected 
a regional vice president of this mu- 
tual fund sponsor. Mr. Just will su- 
pervise the company’s sales activities 
in the southeastern states and head- 
quarter in Palm Beach, Fla. 


Industrial National Bank of Provi- 
dence: Executive vice president JOHN 
SIMMEN has been elected president 
and chief executive officer. At the 
same time, two Rhode Island busi- 
nessmen, RUDOLF F. HAFFENREFFER 
III and JOHN HAZEN WHITE were 
elected directors. 


American National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago: DON G. TOSCH has been 
advanced to assistant cashier and 
will be assigned to the correspondent 
bank division where he will be re- 
sponsible for servicing correspondent 
banks in Indiana and Ohio as well 
as those in the Metropolitan Chicago 
district. 


Firstamerica Corp., San Francisco: 
Nominated as directors of this bank 
holding company were WILLIAM H. 
DRAPER, JR., chairman of The Mexi- 
can Light & Power Co.; LELAND M. 
KAISER, a partner in Kaiser & Co., 
investment bankers, and chairman of 
Insurance Securities Trust Fund; and 
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E. B. MAaCNAUGHTON, chairman of The 
First National Bank of Portland. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
ERNEST W. WAKEFIELD and RALPH A. 
PIFARI have been elevated from as- 
sistant vice presidents to vice presi- 
dents. Other promotions include those 
of WILLIAM A. HOURIGAN and CHED 
RISTICH to assistant vice presidents. 


W. A. HOURIGAN 


B. A. PELOT HOWELL PARK 


The First National Bank of Atlanta 
(Ga.): Heading a number of recently 
announced promotions was that of 
MISS ETHLEEN LASSETER from assist- 
ant trust officer to trust officer. Pro- 
moted from assistant cashier to as- 
sistant vice president were CHARLES 
K. (PETE) CROSS, JAMES C. MERKLE, 
B. A. PELOT, JULIAN J. BARFIELD and 
HOWELL PARK. At the same time 
WILLIAM S. JOHNS, JOSEPH A. WEIN- 
GARTNER and ROBERT S. GADDIS were 
designated assistant cashiers; A. A. 
MCCURRY, JR., assistant auditor, and 
NEWTON R. FAIN, assistant controller. 
JOHN H. ALLEN, JR. was named as- 
sistant advertising manager. ; 


Pan American Bank of Miami (Fla.): 
WILLIAM B. ROMAN, the bank’s legal 
counsel, and GEN. STERLING A. WOOD, 
assistant to the president, have been 
made directors. 


The Bank of California, San Fran- 
cisco: Chairman and president of the 
Safeway Stores, Inc., ROBERT A. MA+_ 
GOWAN and JOHN L. MERRILL, presi- 
dent of The Merrill Co., have been 
added to the board of directors, bring- 
ing the total number to 21. 


Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh: Vice president JAMES 
B. WARDEN has been elected secretary 
of the board to replace RALPH J. MIL- 
LER who retired as executive vice 
president but will continue as a di- 
rector. 


Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
New York City: WILLIAM A. MORGAN, 
JR., vice president in charge of the 
personal trust division of Bankers 
Trust Co., was elected president cf 
this association. JOHN R. MCGINLEY, 
administrative vice president of The 
Marine Midland Trust Co. of New 
York, was named association vice 
president, and KENNETH A. HACKLER, 
trust officer of First National City 
Trust Co., was reelected secretary 
and treasurer. Elected to the asso- 
ciation’s executive committee for 
three-year terms were W. BARTON 
CUMMINGS, vice president of Chemi- 
cal Corn Exchange Bank; E. TINSLEY 
RAY, vice president and trust officer 
of Grace National Bank of New 
York; and WILFRED WOTTRICH, vice 
president of Manufacturers Trust 


Co. 


Bank of Montreal: JACK PEMBROKE, 
president of the Royal Trust Co., has 
been appointed a director of the 
bank. Mr. Pembroke’s other director- 
ships include J. C. Wilson Ltd., Rus- 
sell Industries Ltd., Canada & Do- 
minion Sugar Co. Ltd. and Canadian 
Curtiss-Wright Ltd. 


Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: EUGENE B. FONCANNON has 
joined the bank as an assistant vice 
president and cattle loan officer. He 
will work closely with the corres- 
pondent bank division. 


Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis: 
ARTHUR E. POTH, assistant vice presi- 
dent in the loan division has been 
elected a vice president. 
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Bankers Trust Co., N. Y.: ALEXANDER 
B. ADAMS has been named an assist- 
ant vice president in the public rela- 
tions department. 











EDITH M. MARTIN 





T. WOLSTONCROFT 





L. DILWORTH 






Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh: 
The first woman ever elected a vice 
president in the history of Pittsburgh 
banking is MRS. EDITH M. MARTIN. 
She is assigned to the estate planning 
division of the trust department. Ac- 
cording to another announcement, 
THOMAS G. WOLSTONCROFT and LAW- 
RENCE DILWORTH have been ap- 
pointed investment officers. 









CORPORATE CHANGES 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., Chicago: KENNETH V. ZWIENER, 
president of Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, has been elected a director of 
the railroad. Mr. Zwiener also is a 
director of Continental Casualty 
Co. Continental Assurance 
Co., United Wallpaper, Inc., and 
















Cal.: w. H. SCHWEBEL, vice presi- 
dent-finance, was elected a director. 





Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va.: 
ALBERT M. COLE, recently resigned 










The term “common machine lan- 
guage’’ adequately identifies the 
numerals that will be used to encode 
bank checks for mechanized han- 
dling. Arabic numerals, as such, 
have always constituted a ‘‘common 
language’ recognizable. by the hu- 
man eye. They are reproduced by 
many mechanical devices, from con- 
ventional typewriters to complex 
computers, and they can be easily 
read even though they vary greatly 
with respect to size and shape. The 
difference, therefore, between the 
terms ‘‘common language’ and 
“common machine language’’ nar- 
rows down to the degree of exactness 
required for machine recognition. 


This introduces a new measuring 
element into the printing industry 
in that, technically, it removes qual- 
ity differentials. Heretofore, one 
printer would do a better job than 
another and he would be inclined to 
emphasize this, especially if it was 
discernible to the human eye. Now, 
when he imprints codes on checks, 


IF We 


CHECK PRINTERS 


THE NIPPON 









ST eas! 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 


THE COMMON MACHINE LANGUAGE 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL, DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 


he presumably loses his qualitative 
advantage since a// codes printed by 
ail printers must be on a par with 
respect to placement, configuration. 
ink coverage and signal strength. 


Ot course, we really don’t believe 
that all printers could be the same 
any more than could doctors, law- 
yers, or salesmen, but we must ad- 
mit, insofar as the coding of checks 
is concerned, that they will have to 
approach a degree of sameness if 
they are to produce within the close 
printing tolerances dictated by ma- 
chine reading limitations. Here at 
DeLuxe we have been up to our ears 
in coding experimentation from the 
early tests of optical recognition, 
fluorescent dots, magnetic binary 
codes, and continuing with all the 
various type designs up to and in- 
cluding the final E-13-B font. In our 
opinion, this does not give us any 
advantage over any other printer 
except to the extent that the coding 
problems are perhaps more apparent 
to us. 
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FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 
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G. D. Searle & Co. We are also seeking the following . . 
Any. AAT ey A EG sng ascnccaned $400.00 each 
Marquardt Aircraft Co., Van Nuys, $4 Gold - $500.00 each 
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120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 





Federal housing administrator, has 
become executive vice president of 
Reynolds Aluminum Service Corp., 
a Reynolds Metals subsidiary that 


Ey 


123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 
One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, InsuranceCompanies 
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NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
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handles sales in the architectural and 
building products field. 


American Express Co., New York: 
JOHN W. HOUSER has joined the 
company as vice president in charge 
of all domestic and foreign travel ac- 
tivities. Mr. Houser formerly was 
executive vice president and a direct- 
or of Hilton Hotels International, 
Inc., and prior to that was director of 
the public utilities division of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 


Atomic Industrial Forum, New York: 
MALCOLM R. TAIT, vice president of 
Bankers Trust Co., has been elected 
treasurer of this national association 
of the atomic energy industry. Mr. 


Tait entered the banking business as 
a security analyst with The First 
Boston Corp., joined Bankers Trust 
in 1951. 


Cummins Engine Co., Inc., Columbus, 
Ind.: SEYMOUR DRIBBEN, vice presi- 
dent of Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, was elected to the board of 
directors. 


American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York: HERBERT PARSONS PAT- 
TERSON, assistant vice president in 
the international division of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, was elected 
a director of this diversified manu- 
facturer. He is the son of AMF chair- 
man MOREHEAD PATTERSON. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


May 14—15—Southern Trust Conference, Birmingham, Ala. 
June 1—5—American Institute of Banking, Sheraton and Bellevue-Stratford 


Hotels, Philadelphia 


Oct. 15-16—Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 

Oct. 25-28—85th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Nov. 5-6 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, Detroit. 

Nov. 9-10—Annual National Agricultural Credit Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 


Cincinnati 


State Associations 
Mar. 


19-21—Florida: American Hotel, Bal Harbour, Miami Beach 


12-—14—Lowvisiana: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
14-16—Georgia: Bon Air Hotel, Augusta 
28-30—Ohio: Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland 


5-6—Tennessee: New Gatlinburg Inn, Gatlinburg 

7-8—Oklahoma: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

7-9—North Carolina: The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 

8-9—North Dakota: Clarence Parker Hotel, Minot 

8—12—Maryland: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
10-12—WMissouri: Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
10-—12—Texas: Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 
13-—15—Kansas: Hutchinson 
14—Delaware: duPont Hotel, Wilmington 
14—15—Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 
14—16—South Carolina: Poinsett Hotel, Greenville 
15-16—South Dakota: Sheraton Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 
17—18—California: del Coronado Hotel, Coronado 
18-20-—Mississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
19-20—ilinois: Chase Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
20-22—Alabama: Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham 
20-23—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
21—23—Colorado: Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 
22-23—WNew Mexico: LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe 
24-27—Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
25-27—Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
2—Oregon: Marion Hotel, Salem 

3-7 —Dist. of Colz The Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 

3-—4—Indiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 

4-—6—Utah: Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
15-17—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
18—20—Montana: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 


Other Associations 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
June 


_ Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


22-—27—AInstitute of Investment Banking, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
30-31—Eastern States Agricultural Credit Conference, Hotel Manhattan, NYC 
15—18—NABAC, Southern Regional Conference, New Orleans 
26-29—NABAC, Eastern Regional Conference, Miami Beach, Fla. 
27-29—Independent Bankers Association, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 
15-17—National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies, Annual Convention, 
Montreal 
21-23—NABAC, Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston ; 
23—25—National Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Milwaukee, Wis. 
4-7—Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago 
1—5—Financial Public Relations Association, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


J. A. BARNES C. A. BETHEL 


F. H. McGraw & Co., New York: 
IRA GUILDEN, PHILIP A. ROTH, ALEX 
HILLMAN and JAMES A. BARNES have 
been elected directors of this engi- 
neering and construction company. 
The first three are connected with 
Baldwin Securities Corp., and Mr. 
Barnes is a vice president of Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co. 


Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.: CARLYSLE A. BETHEL, 
vice chairman and senior trust officer 
of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., has 
been elected a director. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 


A. B. MYERS W. J. CANTWELL 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, New York: ALBERT B. MYERS was 
elected president of this old-line 
legal reserve capital stock company, 
which is licensed to do business in 
Florida and Delaware. A specialist 
in real estate and land development, 
Mr. Myers joined Seaboard Life two 
years ago. 


Old Republic Life Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago: WILLIAM J. CANTWELL has been 
appointed to the newly created posi- 


tion of comptroller. Mr. Cantwell 
now assumes control of all accounting 
functions and IBM operations. 


James Talcott, Inc., New York: 
JOSEPH A. ZELLER has been appointed 
to head new business development j 
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for the company’s factoring division, 
and DANIEL E. GROW has joined Tal- 
cott’s industrial time sales division 
as sales representative in the Credit- 
America Group. 


CONGENIAL 
ASSISTANT 
AVAILABLE 
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H. S. PAYSON ROWE 





R. D. PATTERSON 






John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston: The following execu- 
tives were given these new titles: 
H. S. PAYSON ROWE, financial vice 
president; ROBERT D. PATTERSON, vice 
president-finance; WILLIAM C. WHIT- 
































































T TEMORE, treasurer; HOMER A. 
S SEVERNE, vice president in charge of 
the bond department; CARL R. 
HAUERS, vice president of the bond 
| department, in charge of stocks; and 
C. CARTER BILLINGS, second vice 
president in charge of public utility 
investments. Mr. Rowe also was 
elected a director, along with former 
Secretary of Commerce SINCLAIR 
WEEKS. 
Transamerica Corp., San Francisco: 
JOHN A. STEEL, president of the Pa- 
cific National Fire Insurance com- 
pany, a Transamerica subsidiary, has Terrific contacts... tireless worker ...top references. Can assist 
been elected a director of the parent financial institutions everywhere with my Christmas Clubs. 
company. 
4 , ; Hundreds of financial institutions have found me and my Clubs 
American Finance Conference, Chi- good helpers. We bring people in to make payments. They 
cago: ALAN S. JEFFREY has_ been : . ‘ : 
ined dative Vink oveblenk of discover your- other services, and many become regular customers. 
p this national association of inde- They also tend to deposit part or all their Christmas money in 
. pendent sales finance companies to savings accounts. Then, too, we build a mountain of good will for you 
e succeed THOMAS W. ROGERS, who 
; becomes senior vice president and My best helper is Rand M¢Nally’s Club. It’s complete— 
a economist. In his new post, Mr. Jeff- with coupon books, checks, shopping and mailing ‘ists, ad mats, 
st rey will be chief administrative offi- promotional pieces and other supplies. Many are in beautiful 
t, cer of AFC. 4-color. With all this, your Club is sure to grow and prove profitable. 
vo Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: GEORGE K. CAVE- : 
i NAUGH, financial vice president, has 
a been elected a director. per 
3i- aeeeeeeencerennnaccn eased Samples will convince you. Ek 
|} {BOOK MANUSCRIPTS] | Scsoste’s conse AND | M:NALL) 
ng ComeDensD Christmas Club Division, RAI M at ; 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 405 Park Avenue, New York 22, \ 


Box 7600, Chicago 80. NU cy L 





publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. Mr. Maxwell 489 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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EQUIPMENT & SERVICES 


Custom Commercial Tables 


Unlimited choices in shape, finish 
and top material are afforded by a new 
line of modern commercial tables. 
Manufactured and distributed by Sel- 
pro, Inc., Minneapolis, these Tavolino 
tables are custom crafted to any 
specifications. 


Designed to meet the demands of 
commercial usage, the tables are a 
blend of contemporary styling and 
durable construction. Models include 
coffee, lamp and end tables and bench- 
es in standard and custom sizes. 
Such top materials as Marlite, Texo- 
lite, Micarta and Formica—in various 
colors and patterns—are available. 
Legs and frames are finished in har- 
monizing shades, and matching glides 
protect floors and covering. 


Construction strength is insured by 
the use of 1 by 1 by \-inch steel 


What Do You Need? 


ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 
ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 
ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 
ADVERTISING—Financial 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 
alendars—Matches 
AIR CONDITIONING 
ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 
ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 
BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 
BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURE abinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks—Wastebaskets 
. ee 


in 

. BOXE ash—Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit— 
Stamp—Storage 

. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
interest—Tax Wage 

. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

. CHECK SORTERS 

. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 

. COIN BANKS 

. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 

. DECALS 

. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

: DISPENSERS~-Cur-Soap—<Tape—T 

b R up—Soa ape—Towel 

 DISPLAYS—Lobby—Window 

. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 

oi mmercial—Currency—Ex- 

panding—Payroll—String 

. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

34. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 

Deposit Ticket—Expanding—index Card 
—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—Transfer 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 
36. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 
. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 
. GATES and GRILLES 
. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 
. INK—Addressin: k Signal—Duplicator 
. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 
. LADDERS—Library—Vauft 
: =— SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 
amp 


. LOCKS 
45. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Addressing— 
in—Copying— 


oe ee 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Folding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
4 ap 20 Bh non Pa 

. MAT. mposition—Plastic—Rubber— 
Teller 

. MICROFILM 


. PAPER SHREDDERS 

. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 
Fountain 

. PUNCHES—Ledger 

. RACKS—Cashier's—Clothing—Coin— 


cuamenty 
. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 
. SCAFFOLDING 
. SCALES—Currency—Lobby—Postage 
. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 
56. SHELVES 
. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 
(counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
anie’ oa Plates—Outdoor—Teller 
. STANDS—Billing—Machine—Typewriter 
. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 
. STATIONERY 
4 os ~~ ial 
ar’ 
. SUPPLIE neral Office 
. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 
. TV—Closeé Circuit 
. ee 
rency—Filin ttersorting—Supply 
66. TRUC Dollies—Teller—Vault 
- VAU&T—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 
. VENDING MACHINE 
. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 
. WATER COOLERS 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 








angle frames welded to one-inch 
square legs of 14-gauge steel. Tops 
are bonded to dimensionally stable 
particle board and precision tailored 
to fit the frames for beauty and easy 
upkeep. 4 

Literature and further information 
are available from Selpro, Inc., 804 
Northwestern Bank Bldg., Minne 
apolis 2, Minn. 


Rem Rand Booklet Explains 
New Synchro-Tape Typewriter 


“How Can You Improve Your Com- 
pany’s Competitive Position?” is the 
name of a new booklet published re- 
cently by Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corp. It illustrates and 
explains how the new electronic 
Synchro-Tape typewriter opens new 
channels of management information 
while making office methods auto- 
matic. 

The principle behind this is simple. 
“Automation” of the first steps in a 
transaction sets off a ‘‘chain reaction” 
of machine-to-machine automation. 
The writing of initial documents—up 
to now a manual typing job—is done 
mostly automatically by the Synchro- 
Page Typewriter. 

Then such machines as Tape-To- 
Card Converters, wire communica- 
tions units, electronic data processing 
machines, and punched-card machines 
can be engaged to complete the auto- 
mation chain to the end-use of the 
data. 

Copies of this booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing to the corporation at 
315 Fourth. Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y., and requesting RT 8903. 


Versatile Peerless Copy-Cart 
Ideal for Bank Use 


Called Copy-Cart, a new camera 
combining in a single portable unit a 
continuous flow-reducing camera and 
an automatic processor, has been 
marketed by Peerless Photo Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

No darkroom or water supply is re- 
quired to operate the compact unit, 
which is mounted on casters and is 


1 will pay 10% over market prices for... 
® GOLD COINS 


O/ ® MINT ERRORS 
7 ® MINT BAGS-ROLLS 
® OBSOLETE BANK NOTES 
Alfred C. Werner Box 114, Miami 56, Fic. 
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Hours of banking time are wasted inserting and lining bookkeeping statements but machines 
that would do the job automatically are priced far out of the small banker's reach—except 
the Monroe President with Monroe's automatic Line-Finder. It actually does the job for as 
much as $9,000 less than other machines with the line-finding feature 


The operator merely drops the form into place. the insertion is electrical Ra -telas) 


form is controlled individually. The Monroe Line-Finder positions the forms both horizontally 


and to the correct writing line... at the end of the posting it automatically ejects them 
Call your Man from Monroe today and see how you can save your banking time, 


and, of course, money. 


The President with the Monroe Line-Finder starts at $1.7 | i 


= 


/ 
See the MAN from wie ie dy 
+f) for CALCULATING 


: © ADDING - ACCOUNTING 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES “\ 


A DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


b 
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readily movable from place to place, 
has its working surface at desk-top 
level and can be operated anywhere. 

Checks or other opaque originals up 
to 814 inches wide and of any length 
can be fed into the recorder and are 
reduced in copying to 70 per cent of 
their original linear size. 

Copies are made on a continuous 
strip of sensitized silverhalide type 
photographic paper. The originals are 
returned in the same order as they 


Or” TUBULAR 
g COIN WRAPPERS 
" The ‘POP-OPEN’ WRAPPER 
THEY OUT PERFORM 


i ALL COMPETITION 
5 
SAVE 25% OF TIME 


They save 25% of time in machine filling — the purpose for which they are designed. A 
press of the thumb and finger and they pop open instantly, yet pack flat—1000 of a 
denomination to a box—for saving storage space. Used by thousands of banks every- 
where, they are the perfect tubular coin wrapper, out-performing all competition. In 
six colors for six different coins. 


were copied. The copies, which are 
right-reading negatives (i.e., white on 
black), are automatically developed 
and stabilized in the processor, dried, 
and delivered at the rate of about 
1,500 check-sized originals per hour. 

The camera is a compact unit, only 
16 inches wide and 38 inches deep- 
or, in general terms, about the size of 
a standard bookkeeping machine. 

For additional information address 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shore- 
ham, L. I., N. Y. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Adopts 
RCA Data Processing System 


With a work load that is expected 
to more than double in the next 12 
years, the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company recently announced the 
formation of a data processing divi- 
sion as the first step in a long-range 
program fcr the automation of opera- 
tions in its twenty-five offices. Key- 
stone of the program: is the new RCA 
501, a completely transistorized gene- 
ral purpose electronic data processing 
system, which has been leased for de- 
livery in 1960. 

Heart of the system is the compact 


IN MACHINE FILLING 


e 
SEND TODAY_FOR FREE SAMPLES 
« 


The MANUAL COIN COUNTER 


Saves time and speeds up counting of pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters and halves. Just push 
tubular wrapper up inside of Bakelite stem, 
holding bottom closed with finger. Count coins 
into hopper. Pull wrapper from bottom and 
crimp ends. In five sizes. 


aa 


COMES WITH 
SET OF 5 SIZES 


The €C. L. DOWNEY CO. 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 


computer with a high speed magnetic 
core data storage unit linked to eight 
magnetic tape stations. Also under 
direct control of the computer are a 
tape reader and a tape selecting unit. 
The system features ‘“‘time-shared” 
electronics which permit the perform- 
ance of up to sixteen simultaneous 
operations, such as reading tape and 
computing at the same time. 


In the accompanying photograph, 
President Howard C. Petersen of the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia and Stewart M. 
Walker, the bank’s senior vice presi- 
dent look on as RCA President John L. 
Burns holds one of the system’s memo- 
ry core units. 


Bank Equipment Brochure 


Supplementary equipment designed 
to increase the efficiency of banking 
services is described in a four-page 
brochure published by the Mosler Safe 
Company. 

The folder illustrates and describes 
bank equipment from record safes and 
tellers’ buses to the latest in rust re- 
sisters for steel. 


Copies of the booklet are available 
without charge from the company, 320 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Long Lines & Short Friendships 


The answer to the question of how 
the coupon payment system can save 
a bank time and money and preserve 
good customer relations, is contained 
in a little booklet published by Cum- 
mins-Chicago Corporation. 

Titled: ‘‘Long Lines and _ Short 
Friendships”’ the piece includes charts 
detailing the startling savings created 
by the Cummins system when replac- 
ing conventional passbook proce- 
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dures. These charts permit a rapid 
calculation of the approximate savings 
that would be’ made by applying the 
system to any particular installment 
credit operation. 

Details are also included on the 
Cummins Perf-O-Reader that ‘‘reads’’ 









R. E. MESSENHEIMER 


WALTER C. BROWN 


ROBERT E. MESSENHEIMER of Sling- 
erlands, N. Y., former manager of the 
Cummins-Chicago New York Sales 
and Service Branch Office, has been 
appointed Methods Engineer of the 
corporation’s new Perf-O-Data Divi- 
sion. Mr. Messenheimer will augment 
the efforts of W. J. Mahoney who has 
been serving in the same capacity for 
the past year under the supervision of 
W. H. Klotz, manager of the division. 


The appointment of WALTER C. 
BROWN as a vice president has been 
announced by the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany. He will move from the New 
York office to Chicago where he will 
be responsible for the management of 
bank sales offices in Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Colorado, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Louisiana and Texas. 


DEAN R. MACK has been appointed 






EXECUTIVE 


coupons electronically and records the 
data on punched tape or punched 
cards which can be processed by auto- 
matic accounting machines. 

Copies may be obtained by writing 
the corporation, 4740 North Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, IIl. 





CHANGES 


as general agent for the Old Republic 
Life Insurance Company of Chicago. 


Burroughs Reports 


RAY W. MACDONALD, vice president 
in charge of Burroughs Corporation’s 
International Division, has been 
elected a director of the corporation. 
Mr. Macdonald joined Burroughs as 
a Junior salesman in 1935, and in 
1941 he joined what was then the 
Burroughs Export Department of 
which he became manager in 1948. 
In 1953 the department became the 
International Activity with Mr. Mac- 
donald as general manager, and on 
March 1, 1957 he was named vice 
president in charge of the Interna- 
tional Division. 

In other news from Burroughs, 
D. E. KRESSLER, head of the patent 
division has been named assistant 
secretary. He will now direct all 
operations of the patent, trademark 
and copyright activities on a world- 
wide basis. 

From the ElectroData Division in 
Pasadena, Calif., comes word of the 
appointment of J. F. HINCHEY as field 
engineering manager, succeeding J. F. 
KALBACH who has been named asso- 
ciate director of engineering. At the 
same time R. W."ANDERSON has been 
made manager of quality assurance 
and W. R. LONERGAN manager, product 
planning and market analysis. 
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DESK NAME PLATES 
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BANKING & INVESTMENT FIGURES 


Recent Month 6 Mos. 


WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) Level Earlier _—_ Earlier 


Loans and investments adjusted $95.6 $94.8 


Commercial and industrial loans y 29.8 29.4 
Agricultural loans P 6 6 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying securities ‘ 2.2 1.8 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities , 1.3 1.2 
Real estate loans ; oF 9.1 
Other (largely consumer) loans ; 11.8 11.2 
U.S. Government securities ; 32.3 33.3 
Other securities. é 9.2 9.4 


Demand deposits adjusted : 59.2 be Fo 
Time deposits except U.S. Government ; 28.3 28.4 
Interbank demand deposits-—domestic 3 10.8 11.4 
Capital accounts ‘ : 10.2 10.0 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 


Excess reserves (estimated) $ 369: $ S72. 4% 


Borrowings at 


Federal Reserve Banks 489 270 


Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (—) 120 302 


Month Year 


RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) Earlier Earlier 


Federal Reserve discount rate (New York) : 2.50 2.25 
Prime bank rate 4 4.00 4.00 


3-month bills, market yield 3.01 1.62 
6-month bills, market yield 3.22 ey 

Rate on new 3-month bill 3.03 1.73 
Rate on new 6-month bill 3.23 es 

Issues due in 9-12 months 3.50 1.86 
Issues due in 3-5 years 3.97 2.66 
Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more 3:95 3:25 


COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 


Year 


87.0 


30.0 
A 
2.0 
1.2 
8.7 
11.2 
26.5 
8.2 


54.9 
25.6 
10.5 

9.7 


484 
153 
331 


2 Yrs. 
Earlier 
a 


$85.1 


29.9 
4 
17; 
1.2 
8.8 
10.8 
25.8 
7.5 


56.3 
22.6 
10.1 

9.1 


$ 466 
688 
-222 


-1958-59—— 


High 


3.00 
4.50 


3.01 
3.29 
3.03 
3.34 
3.50 
3.97 
3.98 


Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100) ; 413.2 301.3 413.2 


Railroads 
Retail trade 
Steel and iron 
Tobacco 
Utilities 


56 


STIiA A745 5959 
S296 3365 .5258 
5539 380: 5596 
AG4.2 365.7 A752 
947.6 320.1 561.9 
at0:2 S74. Si0Os 
; 620.5 396.8 620.5 
Foods and beverages . 307.1 2290:. 310.3 
Machinery (industrial) : 490.9 345.0 490.0 
Metals (non-ferrous) ’ 303.0 230.1 318.6 
Paper and allied products -1 2019.9 1463.5 2041.5 
Petroleum (integrated companies) ; 811.4 617.4 811.4 
S4n.2, (2209 . 387.2 
wa 23538 W772 
780.2 483.4 780.2 
173.1 eZ. 1743.1 
212.9. AGO 216.3 
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Low 


1.75 
3.50 


8 
2.91 
.63 
2.92 
84 
2.12 
3.05 


299.0 


473.0 
304.2 
376.4 
356.1 
291.1 
376.5 
369.6 
215.9 
335.9 
226.6 
1435.5 
617.4 
212.8 
238.7 
453.7 
113.8 
155.5 
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Southern Oregon State Bank 
Grants Pass, Oregon 


First State Bank 
Newcastle, Wyoming 


The Security National Bank 
of Reno, Nevada 


NOW THE PICTURE’S COMPLETE 


CHeationadl POST-TRONIC™ installations now in all 49 states! 


More than 1 of every 6 checking accounts are now posted by Na- 
tional Post-Tronic Machines! All this took place in less than 2 years! 

Confirmed records to February 1 show 3,643 National Post-Tronic 
Machines are in use in 852 banks in ALL 49 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Canada. 

The National POST-TRONIC Machine—either with ALPHA- 
DIGIT COMPARISON (flexibility to use letters as well as numbers) 
or with NUMERIC COMPARISON — is a protected investment for 
your bank. This is because POST-TRONIC Machines are engineered to 
be fully automated \ater ...as proved by public demonstrations at na- 
tional bank conventions. As additional electronic components are made 
available, they can be integrated with present Post-Tronic Machines. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Call your nearby National repre- 
sentative for ademonstration of the 
National POST - 
TRONIC today. 
He’s listed in the 
yellow pages of 


your phone book. 


“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Wational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
nce paper (No Carson Required) 





With ThriftiCheck, client banks get everything 
they need for successful Special Checking 


Account operation without investment! 


And that’s just one of the profit-making 


features found in the informative brochure, 


“The ABC’s of ThriftiCheck Service.” 


SERVICE CORPORATION 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


For all the facts about ThriftiCheck, write for 
this free brochure. It tells at a glance how Thrifti- 
“ Check can promote more profits for your bank. 
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